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The Book Eternal! 


Boris Zaitzeff 


This article, although it contains little of direct relevance to translators, 
gives an impression of the labour of love that went into this version of 
the Gospels in modern Russian. Ed. 


On my desk lies a small black-bound book, with a gold cross on the 
cover and above it, also in gold, ““The Gospel’. This is a new translation 
of the four Gospels from the Greek, published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The translation is by Bishop Cassian, assisted by a 
commission made up of Prof. Kartasheff, V. N. Rayevsky, Prof. A. P. 
Wassilieff, N. A. Koulomzine and others. 

It is nicely printed and, with its parallel references in the margin 
and a different numeration of verses from that in our Synodal edition 2, 
etc., suggests Orthodoxy in a European guise. 

The Synodal edition of the Gospels is almost a hundred years old. 
In that time much has changed, both in the Russian language and in our 
knowledge and understanding of the ancient manuscripts, many more 
of which have come to light in the last fifty years. 

All across Europe, these days, we observe the same thing: beside 
the earlier translations, new ones are appearing, of varying value and 
varying character; some more scholarly and exact, some more free and 
literary. This is the first ‘‘private”, unofficial 3 translation in the Russian 
language. 

Voltaire once said that no one would ever again make another 
translation of the Holy Scriptures: the age of prejudice was past, and 
“Enlightened reason” had explained everything—it was time for the 
earlier books to go into the archives. 

But since then the Holy Scriptures have been translated so many 
times that Voltaire would be horrified at the ‘ignorance’ of men of 
today. Today the Gospel exists in over 1,100 languages (of course 
counting major dialects). It must be said that this is largely the work 


'From “Russian Thought”, Paris, June 13, 1959. 

2For the Synodal Version, see TBT April 1956 p. 56ff. and July 1956 p. 98ff. 

at not specifically commissioned and authorized by the Synod of the Orthodox 
hurch. 
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of Protestants, especially from the English-speaking countries (although for 
the Catholics, too, have recently been very active). And where has to 
the Word of God not gone? Civilized as well as primitive peoples in mu 
different corners of the world have received it in their own tongue. he: 
Translation is always a difficult and thankless task. Perhaps it would be: 
be easier to translate into some primitive speech with no literary tradition. no’ 
But our language is no primitive utterance. It is actually easier to translate bec 
from the Greek into Church-Slavonic—less attention was necessary to y 
word order, and the Greek could be more directly transplanted. But in pat 
the Russian language there is a well-established order, although it is the 
flexible (much more so than French). And the translator must reckon a C 
with this. Hence the constant difficulty of a translation: to maintain 
accuracy, but produce a Russian text, not a word-for-word transference. this 
This means painstaking work, requiring persistence, patience, and above In 
all, time—and often the result earns only reproach and criticism. What dig. 
could be easier than to pick out some separate phrase and say “No, | and 
would have done that differently”. And truly, very often different suit 
variants are possible. Which should be chosen? A long time ago, Bianci, latte 
the specialist and commentator on Dante, said of the translator's work: 
“Much labour, little glory”. And this is very true. sick 
In the present translation, the chief burden was of course carried hav 
by Bishop Cassian, theologian and specialist in the Greek language reac 
and in the New Testament. The others were aides and counsellors, it te 
some in the Greek, some only in the Russian language. it in 
I recall our ‘‘vigils’ at St. Sergius as something long ago and very at tl 
happy. Vigil over the Holy Book! For five years, every Friday we the 
sat for four or five hours reading the text over and over again, comparing, his | 
discussing, sometimes so carried away that we almost lost our tempers. wor 
But truly, above all our discussions there reigned a reverent love for the s 
our task and veneration for a Book not of this world. Before our eyes ‘Lea 
passed the Galilean fisherfolk with their nets, their miraculous draught unto 
of fishes; we saw again the beggars and the suffering; the possessed Al 
were healed, the demons in the swine rushed down into the sea; the a fee 
hungry were satisfied with five loaves; and the prodigal returned home. are 
The light shone on the Mount of Transfiguration, the myrrh-bearing detai 
women followed their Teacher, and He Himself was always present: in it 
the Light Supreme, the Lamb almighty, of his own will going to the with 
sacrifice on Golgotha: “You are of this world: I am not of this world”. sense 
The green trees swayed before the windows of our room at St. chap 
Sergius; the chestnut leaves were falling on the autumn earth. Down our ¢ 
from the shelves would be hauled great dictionaries and reference books. asa 
Bishop Cassian would read us various interpretations of one or another labou 


Greek verb, such as we had never even heard of before. The hours 
slid past—soon it was tea-time. 

A quarter of an hour's rest and again we would be deep in aorists, 
perfects, passive verbs, commas, and periods. Once we disputed half 
an hour over the commas in one verse of Matthew. It also happened 
that, having decided upon one turn of phrase, two years later we changed 
it, only to return two years after that, to the earlier text. What did 
this mean? Why this persistence? Just because of concern and love 
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for the Book. If it is a matter of indifference, then there is no need 
to discuss—let it go as it is. But when conscience dictates that a task 
must be done in the best possible way, then discussions may become 
heated. Let us call it zeal. Every true writer wants to attain the very 
best possible in his work. But here we were not working on a simple 
novel, or a story, or some work of philosophy. This is Holy Writ. We 
began and ended each day’s work with prayer. 

And now our five-years’ labour has taken the form of 234 small 
pages—the Four Gospels. It is not for me to pass final judgment on 
the translation. This can be done only by an outsider who is at once 
a Greek scholar and a theologian. 

Still, for me there is something quite moving in the appearance of 
this new Book, It is something special, quite different from any other. 
In church the Bible is read in Church-Slavonic, because of its greater 
dignity, although it is not a ponderous book and its dignity is inward 
and quiet. I dare even think that the simplicity of the Russian language 
suits it better than the resounding Church-Slavonic, even though the 
latter is more musical. 

In any case, it is the Book Eternal. Simple folk and scholars, the 
sick and the well, the unfortunate, the suffering, prisoners and exiles, 
have read it and will go on reading it. Dostoevsky's ‘fallen woman" 
read it; Malagasies and bushmen, Japanese and Hindus are reading 
it today. In 1819, in the Valaam monastery, the Abbot Innocent read 
it in his shaky old voice to Tsar Alexander: “At the close of the liturgy. 
at the prayer of benediction to Saint Sergius and Saint German, when 
the Gospel was brought forth, the Tsar knelt, and Innocent, laying 
his hand on his head and holding the Book over it, read the very same 
words for which Alexander, of blessed memory, had sailed hither through 
the stormy night, a sinful and hesitant Christian soul, in search of solace: 
‘Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls’.” 

Although I decline to offer a scholarly judgment, I cannot deny having 
a feeling that the new translation is indisputably of positive value. There 
are probably small errors: I myself am not in agreement with every 
detail, but still it is good that it has appeared. There is something fresh 
in it; it is European in spirit, with nothing rustic about it. It was done 
with the completest of scholarly equipment, with loving care and a deep 
sense of the seriousness of the task. As now I read it aloud, chapter by 
chapter, to a sick person, I sometimes recall minute details of our work, 
our discussions, our alterations or transpositions; I can see the structure 
as a whole. And I am firmly convinced that we have not prayed and 
laboured in vain. 














The Bible in Modern Chinese 
A Symposium ! 


For a number of years various Chinese scholars and Christian leaders 
have discussed the possibility and advisability of some revision of the 
Kuoyu, or Union, Version of the Chinese Bible. The translation 
committee of this widely used version would be the first to admit its 
short-comings in many respects, but they aimed at a kind of basic 
Chinese that would be understood through the length and breadth of 
the Mandarin speaking area, and this obviously required the deliberate 
sacrifice of refinements that would make it more acceptable to any 
one area. Now, however, it is recognized that with the rapid advances 
in Biblical scholarship and with the startling changes which have taken 
place in Chinese political, social, and hence linguistic, areas of life, some 
serious consideration should be given to an assessment of the present 
version and the principles which might govern a possible revision. 


The Ku-Price Experiment 


In 1958 an interesting contribution to the study of a possible Chinese 
revision was made by Professor Tun-Jou Ku 2, at present Dean of the 
College of Arts in the Tunghai University of Taiwan, formerly of 
Hangchow and Yenching Universities, and Dr. Frank Price, Director 
of the Missionary Research Library of New York, who was born in 
China, attended Chinese as well as western schools there, and after 
studying in the U.S.A. returned to China and did evangelistic and 
educational work there for thirty years. Professor Ku and Dr. Price 
published a new translation of the Letter to Philemon and the Beatitudes 
(Matthew 5:1-12). 

They worked together closely on this project, and made not merely 
a revision of the Union Mandarin Version, but a completely new 
translation from the Greek text, into idiomatic Chinese. The total number 
of characters is about the same as in the earlier translation but 197 
word changes have been made in Philemon and 43 in the Beatitudes. 
A more concise style was used, and at the same time a larger number 
of bisyllabic or polysyllabic phrases were employed, which add clarity 
and euphony to Chinese sentence structure, The translators aimed at 
a faithful translation that would convey the meaning of the original 
and also be easy to follow in both silent and oral reading. They gave 
careful attention to recent developments in the popular spoken language. 
now recognized as the national language, which in turn are influencing 
the written style of today. They believe that the new Bible translation 
should be intelligible to the common man with elementary schooling, 
and yet possess that literary flavour which has always characterized 
good writing in China. 


'This article has been compiled by the editor from diverse sources and does not 
necessarily represent his own opinion or that of the Editorial Board. 
2 Already known to readers of The Bible Translator from his article in the issue of 


Oct. 1957, p. 160. 
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Reactions 

Professor Ku and Dr. Price circulated their translation to a number 
of persons who they thought might be interested, inviting frank criticisms 
and suggestions, not only on the experimental version, but even more 
regarding the proposal for a new Chinese translation of the whole Bible, 
to be sponsored by a much larger group, with adequate resources of 
Biblical scholarship and financial support. The results of this “trial 
balloon” were rather significant. Only one reply stated categorically 
that the old translation was in every way better, but it did not go into 
particulars. Many people wrote expressing their interest and hoping 
that the effort would be continued. Several felt that their lack of 
acquaintance with the Greek made it impossible to comment on the 
translation. A number submitted concrete suggestions for improvement. 

However, several responsible western bodies feel that the whole 
matter bristles with problems, the chief of which being that of establishing 
contact with the mainland. In view of recent information from China, 
it is believed that a committee composed of scholars entirely outside 
mainland China would have little hope of acceptance in China, be the 
members Chinese or western. Those of this opinion feel that a slow 
and cautious attitude would be more fruitful in the long run, and since 
the present version of the Chinese Bible is not too bad, there is no 
great need for speed. The most we can hope for in the immediate future 
is the gathering together of notes and material bearing on the revision 
of the Chinese text, and this itself may be a major task occupying a 
group of individuals for the greater part of their time in the next two 
or three years. In any case no translation committee should be set up 


_ officially or unofficially except by the initiative of an appropriate Chinese 


organization, be it the China Bible Society or the Chinese Church. 

It would seem difficult, then, to achieve anything lasting which 
would be acceptable to those on the mainland of China. However, there 
are the many Chinese dispersed in other lands, and their views must 
also be considered. We quote the reactions of three in particular. 


Dr. Paul C. Meng (Chih Meng), Director of China Institute, New York. 
“As a new Christian I have always longed for a Chinese Bible that 
will be readable if not inspired literature. Of course it is not an easy 
task. Please accept the following as my offhand reactions. (1) The 
translation should be naturally intelligible to a Chinese who does not 
know any western language. (2) ‘Style’ can be achieved through 
avoiding very un-Chinese phrases and sentence structure. (3) On the 
other hand, it will be refreshing to coin Christian terms as we do 
Buddhist or western philosophical terms. (4) I assume the translation 
has to coincide with the number and sequence of verses in the original. 
(5) Since Christ did not speak in English or Greek, please consider 
translating essence not language, or rather rewriting in Chinese idioms. 
(6) Try your translation out on an average Chinese who is not a 
Christian and who does not know any western language. More power 
to you.” 


Rev, Professor P. T. Sie, Hartford Theological Seminary, Chinese scholar 
and translator. “Your experiment on a new translation of the Bible 
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brought me joy and inspiration. During these recent decades Chinese 
literature has set a new pace for us to catch up with... Your translation 
impresses me very much but I cannot make any technical remark on it 
for I do not have an adequate knowledge of Greek. What I can do is to 
compare it with the Kuoyu Bible and the English version... There is 
an increased measure of ease and clarity and some of the outmoded 
phrases and expressions are well replaced. One feels a kind of freshness 
in reading it.” 


Rev. Clayton Chu, graduate of Nanking Theological Seminary and 
Hartford Theological Seminary, now engaged in translation work, New 
York. “I believe with you that there is need of revision or even a new 
translation of the Kuoyu Bible since there have been changes in the 
Chinese language and advances in Biblical scholarship. I believe that 
such an undertaking should require a large group of scholars to work 
together over a long period of years... scholars who are not only at 
home with the Biblical languages and Chinese but are Biblical scholars 
in their own right... I suggest: first, to gather together in the U.S.A. 
as many Chinese scholars as possible from overseas, and if possible 
from the mainland of China, and invite some western scholars so that 
in co-operation they may revise or retranslate the Chinese Bible. 
Secondly, I suggest a thirty-year plan to select a group of Chinese 
seminary students who are gifted in literary work and are deeply 
interested in translation, and provide them with thorough training in 
Biblical subjects and languages.” 


Other Chinese leaders who expressed their sympathy with the idea 
of a Chinese revision were Dr. George Geng, former secretary of the 
Church of Christ in China, now professor at Paine College, and Bishop 
Y. Y. Tsu, formerly of China. 


Comments on the Ku-Price version 


Printed opposite is the text of the Ku-Price translation. Here follow 
some more detailed comments on it by Robert P. Kramers of the Nether- 
lands Bible Society, who is a specialist in Chinese studies, working in 


Hongkong. 


During the last five years several articles have been published in 
The Bible Translator connected with the problem of a modern Chinese 
Bible translation. They contained a number of criticisms of the current 
Mandarin Union Version which, since its appearance in final form in 
1919, has become the standard Chinese Bible text throughout the Chinese 
Protestant world. They also drew attention to some new attempts at 
translation that have been made during the last four decades, attempts 
which themselves show that the text of the Union Version is by no 
means everywhere considered the final effort at translation, and that 
at some time in the future it will have to be replaced by another text. 
(See my article in TBT Oct. 1956, pp. 152-162, and other articles 
indicated there in the notes. See also Tun-Jou Ku: Notes an the Chinese 
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Version of the Bible, TBT, Oct. 1957, pp. 160-165). The various 
arguments brought forward for such a new translation are expressive 
of the hope that such a new effort will be a) more up to date in language, 
b) more Chinese, and c) more accurate. Taken together, this is a tall 
order, and it cannot be denied that these three goals harbour much inner 
conflict, because the criteria are by no means the same in all cases, 
One could imagine a translation which would come nearer to the 
standards of up-to-dateness and of accuracy, and which nevertheless 
would lack the element which would bring it to life—the element of 
an unartificial genuine quality which makes a person feel ‘this is truly 
my own language’. This genuine quality, which corresponds to the 
second of the three standards mentioned above, is what will for ever 
prevent Bible translation from being a mechanical work which might 
conceivably be performed by an elaborate translation machine. But it 
is this same standard which will in the last resort render acceptance 
of a translation on ‘objective’ grounds impossible, because it will always 
imply trust in the personal choices of the men who have done the actual 
translation work. This is what indissolubly links Bible translation to 
the fellowship of the Church. 

But the point of these general reflections is not to make them 
for their own sake, but to relate them to the specific problem which 
we set out to discuss: the problem of a new Chinese translation. We 
propose to write down some reflections about the practical effort which 
has recently been made and sent round for comment to a number of 
people. In their letter of May 1958 Dr. Frank W. Price and Dr. Tun-Jou 
Ku, for a long time prominent in the Chinese mission field, stressed 
the actuality of the problem of a new Chinese translation and invited 
comment on their sample translation. At the end of their letter they 
state that they welcome “criticisms and suggestions, not simply on our 
little experiment, but even more regarding the proposal for a new 
Chinese translation of the whole Bible...” In offering the following 
comments, which have been prepared in conjunction with Mr. Douglas 
Lancashire of the B.F.B.S., we have endeavoured to keep this wider 
perspective in mind. Our principal text for comparison with this new 
sample translation—we have taken our examples only from the Epistle 
to Philemon—is, of course, the Mandarin Union Version, but we have 
also scrutinized the draft translation made by Rev. Lu Chen-chung, whom 
we had the privilege of being able to consult on the spot. We also 
consulted the older literary style versions and a few other modern 
Mandarin translations, trying to determine the translation principles 
by which they have been composed. We were able to consult, among 
others, the Bible Treasury New Testament, third tentative edition, 
published in 1958 in Hongkong, and a New Testament translation by 
a Roman Catholic priest, Hsiao Ching-shan, published in 1956 in 
Taichung, Taiwan. (I take this opportunity to correct a serious mistake 
in my article in TBT of October 1956. On page 153, n. 3, I stated that 
the New Testament translation by Dr. John C. H. Wu was never 
published. Afterwards I saw a copy of this translation published in 1949 
by the Catholic Truth Society, Hongkong.) : 
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Language change 

To begin with the standard of up-to-date language, the differences 
between KP and UV 8 show that in some cases we can speak of language 
change. This change expresses itself sometimes in the lexical field, but 
rather more often in the field of syntax, mostly from the love for greater 
precision as in Western languages. 


1. Philemon vs, 13: RSV “...in order that (he might serve me).” 
UV does not express this optative, but KP and L reflect modern 
precision by the usage of jang here, a word which has now come to 
be widely used in the meaning ‘let (us)’. 


2. vs. 22: the rendering of éini{w (elpizé) ‘to hope’, in UV is usually 
pan-wang. Nowadays the term hAsi-wang (as in KP) has come into 
use for the expression of ‘to hope’ in its widest sense. P’an-wang is 
nowadays restricted to a more emphatic use. 


3. vs. 21: RSV “Confident of your obedience, I write to you, knowing 
that you will do even more than I say.’ This sentence, translated into 
Chinese, contains three future tenses: “Confident that you will obey. 
I write to you, knowing that what you will do will be even more 
than I say.” The UV in the first and third case uses the word pi, 
indicating a compelling certainty. In modern usage, however, pi is 
no longer so extensively used, and tends to be restricted to the meaning 
of ‘must’, ‘necessarily—though its use in the sense of ‘certainly 
will’ is by no means extinct. This diminishing usage of pi is illustrated 
in KP: in the first case the word Aui is adopted, a word which, 
indicating possibility or probability, is being increasingly used to 
express the future. In the third case KP retain pi, while for the second 
future KP conform to UV which employs yao. This word, too, 
is more and more used for expressing the future tense, but it also 
retains its widespread usage in the senses of ‘must’ and ‘want to’. 


Sometimes the change is towards a more literary word which, under 
certain circumstances, is now more in use than a colloquial equivalent 
valid since the early days of colloquial standards. 


4. The title: “Epistle to...” is a case in point. UV here used ta, 
‘reaching’, ‘communicating with’, but KP and L concur in choosing 
the more literary and formal Chih. 


Another phenomenon encountered occasionally in language change 
is that of the gradual fixation of a ‘Christian language’, and we are 
facing here the serious danger of Christian introversion and loss of 
communication with the outside world. Of course, the Christian message 
has its own distinct content, and some terms and expressions therefore 
must retain their particular ‘technical’ flavour, but care should be taken 
not to go too far. 


*The following abbreviations are used: 
: the sample translation by Dr. Ku and Dr. Price. 
UV : the Mandarin Union Version. 
L : New Testament, Revised Draft, by Rev. Lu Chen-chung. 
RSV : Revised Standard Version. 
ASV : American Standard Version. 















































5. Vss. 8, 20, 23: the expression ‘in Christ’ or ‘in the Lord’ is not 
consistently rendered by one construction in UV. In vs. 8 it has 
k’ao-cho ‘relying on’; in vs. 23 wei ‘for the sake of’; while in vs. 20 
it has the combined prefix and suffix tsai...li, which is mostly a 
locative. The tendency in Christian circles now is rather towards 
using this latter construction, and KP reflect this in having it every- 
where except in vs. 23 (L has it even there, too). The difficulty 
is here to retain the width of the relationship indicated by the Greek & 
(en)—even in English the formula ‘in Christ’ has a very technical 
ring, but the range of tsai . . . li seems more restricted than that of the 
English ‘in’, Hence much can be said for a greater variety of trans- 
lation, as is done in UV. It is interesting to note also that e.g. the 
R.C. translation by Father Hsiao does not use tsai... li at all: vs. 8 
has yin-cho, ‘because of’, vss. 20, 23: wei, ‘for the sake of’. 


The phenomenon of language change is not always very clear, because 
an important part is played by individual choice, especially where, as in 
Chinese, the language is still in the process of change and one has to 
reckon with a variety of standards. At the time of preparing the UV, 
the differences between several dialect variants had to be smoothed out, 
and, though progress has been made towards one generally accepted 
standard, there may still be pressure of dialect variants. 


6. vs. 8 éutdoow (epitassé6), ‘to command’, is rendered fen-fu by UV 
(and L). KP have kuan-chao here, which seems unusual and not 
generally used for ‘to command’. Our conjecture is that this may be 
dialect influence. 

7. vs. 14 fa (hina), ‘in order that’, is rendered hao-chiao by UV and L, 
which is customary. Here KP have another unusual form, shu-chi, 
which again may be dialect influence, but is certainly not widely 
accepted in the sense of ‘in order that’. 

8. Interesting is the translation of ddeigds (adelphos), ‘brother’. In vs. | 
it is rendered hsiung-ti by UV and L, but ti-hsiung by KP. In North 
China the former seems to be used mostly for the singular and the 
latter for the plural, but in several southern dialects the usage is 
precisely the reverse. 

The difference between UV and KP as regards the choice of words 
naturally also reflects personal preference, and it is therefore sometimes 
hard to say which choice is ‘better’. 

9. vs. 14 é&xotvowv (hekousion), RSV ‘of your own free will’, is rendered 
kan-hsin in UV and L, and hsin-yiian in KP. Kan-hsin denotes more 
the voluntariness of an action, while hsin-yiian in KP rather expresses 
the ‘desire’ or ‘heart's wish’. Perhaps this change was made because 
KP felt that kan-hsin could not be used as a noun in this context 
(the expression kan-hsin lo-i is always used adverbially). 


Accuracy in translation 


Having dealt with some aspects of language change, we now turn 
to the problem of accuracy in translation, or, as it is often called, 
‘faithfulness’. The principle of faithfulness in Bible translation primarily 
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asserts the normative importance of the original languages. Every trans- 
lation should be an attempt at coming closer to the meaning of the original. 
and at showing forth its subtleties and even its ambiguities. At the same 
time the language of translation or ‘receptor language’, should have its 
rights here, for accuracy is not a mechanical thing but calls for a most 
creative approach to the receptor language, sensing which term or idiom 
is the perfect match of the original. We are here in the field of tension 
between literalism and paraphrase. 


10. In vs. 2 the word orgarurns (strati6tés), ‘soldier’ in ‘fellow soldier’ 
is rendered tang-ping-ti, lit. ‘one who has the function of soldier’, 
by UV and L. Soldiery in China used to be looked down upon, and 
this is perhaps the reason that the Chinese term has somewhat of 
a mercenary quality. KP have chosen fu ping-i, ‘doing military service’, 
which perhaps represents an attempt to get away from this mercenary 
idea by stressing the notion of service. 


ll. vs. 5, 6 the word aiong (pistis) ‘faith’ has many shades of meaning. 
UV translates it both times by Asin-hsin, ‘disposition of faith’; KP in 
the second case have hsin-té, ‘the virtue of faith’. This latter rendering 
may be considered doubtful, since the term suggests that faith is a 
human virtue; (in RC translations it is used with greater freedom). 


12. Connected with the above example is the translation problem of xowwvia 
(koinénia), ‘fellowship’ in vs. 6. UV felt it had to paraphrase: 
‘the faith which you have in common with others’; KP, on account 
of its different translation of ziows (pistis), has here: ‘the [virtue of] 
faith which you give to others to share’. L has here an interesting 
attempt to preserve fully the word ‘fellowship’, rendering: ‘your 
participation in the fellowship of the faith’. 


This problem of accuracy is felt most keenly in the problem of word 
consistency versus the requirements of the context. It is hard to come 
to a unified policy in this matter, and much depends on the aim of the 
translator. A comparison between e.g. the ASV and the RSV shows 
that the former aimed at the utmost precision in this matter, while the 
latter often prefers intelligibility within the context. 


13. vs. 16 may be called a classic example. It concerns the translation 
of the word odgé (sarx), ‘flesh’. UV and L in this case prefer 
consistency, having respectively jou-ti and jou-shen. KP, on the other 
hand, definitely prefer to interpret the term in the context: jen-ch’ing 
which means ‘human feeling’. 


14. vs. 15 daéyw (apeché), ‘to receive back’, has been rendered fairly 
consistently té-cho by UV (L uses another term, also consistently, 
but it is not certain whether this term will always be quite clear to 
the reader or listener). KP again harmonize with the context: shou- 
hui-lai, ‘receive back’. 


In some cases the matter of consistency becomes quite important, 
but its importance cannot be gauged from one short Bible passage alone. 
and can be seen only in the context of the whole Bible. This concerns 
especially some basic Biblical concepts which, in a sense, are foreign 
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to any human environment, and yet are vital to the communication of 
the Christian message. 


15. vs. 18 the word ddiméw (adiked), RSV, ‘to wrong a person’, has 
been rendered by KP ¢é-tsui, ‘to offend’. From the point of view 
of the Chinese this seems quite adequate, but here we must, I believe, 
preserve a distinction with ‘to sin against’. In the Greek, dd:xia 
(adikia) and dyuaotia (hamartia) are distinguished too. Hence the UV 
translation k’uei-fu, while it reserves té-tsui in other places for trans- 
lating duaotadyw (hamartand), ‘to sin’. 


Sometimes, too, consistency may serve to bring out a meaningful pun 
in the original. 


16. An interesting case in point can be found in vss. 7, 12 and 20. In vss. 7 
and 20 the term dvazaiw td onAdyzva (anapaué ta splagchna), ‘give 
rest to the bowels’, or RSV ‘refresh the heart’ has been used, and 
this expression is clearly connected with vs. 12 where Paul calls 
Onesimus his oxAdyyva (splagchna). UV found it hard to preserve 
this pun: in vss. 7 and 20 it speaks of hsin, ‘heart’, and in vs. 12 
it speaks of Onesimus as wo hsin-shang-ti jen, ‘a man who is on 
my heart’, i.e. who is dear to me. L has consistently used Hsin-ch’ang, 
‘heart’, an expression which is also used in the metaphorical sense, 
and thus has come nearest to preserving the pun. In KP the pun has 
been completely lost, because they preferred an idiomatic expression 
in vss. 7 and 20: shen-ch'ing-chi-shuang, ‘braced in spirit’. 


There are other instances where adherence to consistency does not 
seem imperative, but helps to preserve the variety of expression of the 
original. 


17. vs. 23 ovvaypuddwros (sunaichmalétos), RSV ‘fellow prisoner’, RSV 
does not distinguish between this word and déoju0c (desmios) in e.g.. 
vs. 1. But UV for the latter uses pei-ch‘iu-ti, ‘one who has been 
captured’, and for the former: tso-chien-ti, ‘one who sits in prison’. 
The slight difference could perhaps be brought out clearest in English 
by using the words ‘captive’ and ‘prisoner’. KP use the same term 
pei-ch’iu-ti in both cases, and, though this is perfectly clear, it seems 
an unnecessary loss in variety of terms. 


18. vs. 3 yaou iyuiv (charis humin), ‘grace to you’. The phrase ‘to you 
has been rendered by UV: kuei-yii ni-men, ‘be rendered unto you’; 
by L more precisely kei-yii ni-men, ‘be given unto you’. KP translate 
here yii ni-men tung-tsai, ‘be with you’; this phrase is commonly 
used by UV for rendering wéra [indy] (meta [humén]). Again, there 
is no loss in clarity, but why not preserve diversity if we can easily 
do it? 

Idiomatic language 
This brings us to our last point, concerning the criterion of good 

idiomatic language. We have already touched on this in some of the 

foregoing examples, but here we wish to say something on the subject 
of the smoothness of language. There is no doubt that a good translation 
should pay due attention to this point, and excessive insistence on 
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consistency and technical terminology should therefore be avoided. It is 
also quite true that the translation of KP reads quite smoothly. There 
may be a danger, however, that in the process of smoothing out, some of 
the flavour of the original may get lost. 


19. There is in this small epistle of Paul a touching spontaneity which 


sometimes expresses itself in short, almost clumsy, phrases. This is 
especially clear in vss. 8-10, where Paul has a little trouble in coming 


to the point of his letter: “...though I could command you... yet 
I prefer to appeal to you... I, Paul... for my child, conceived in 
my imprisonment, Onesimus”; KP have placed everything in impec- 
cable order: “... though I could command you... yet I, Paul..., 


prefer for my child, begotten in my imprisonment, Onesimus, to appeal 
to you”. UV has preserved some of the tension of the original, while 
L has deliberately tried to render it by a similar succession of short 
phrases. 


These examples do not exhaust the comments that could be made 
even on such a short text as the Epistle to Philemon. The selection, 
however, may show with sufficient clarity the range of problems emerging 
in the process of a sustained Bible translation effort. Again, much 
depends on the purpose of the translator. The Chinese scene has so far 
been lacking in creative individual efforts such as those of Moffat, Good- 
speed, or J. B. Phillips. We sincerely hope the future will bring such 
efforts, for they furnish a tremendous stimulus where the more solid 
and rule-bound official versions may lack perspicacity and inspiration. But 
official versions are, as we said above, indissolubly linked to the fellowship 
of the Church. They have to serve as a basis for the Christian instruction 
of numerous generations. The Union Version is still rightly treasured 
among many Christians, for it is, on the whole, a tremendous achievement 
blending accuracy and smoothness. The undertaking of a new official 
translation, in our opinion, should be preceded by a careful study of 
vocabulary and syntax of the existing versions in the light of present 
Biblical knowledge and of language development. If we have been critical 
of the translation fragment prepared by Dr. Price and Dr. Ku, it is 
not for the sake of mere criticism or because we wish to judge their good 
efforts from this fragment alone. Our critical analysis, however, has been 
written to throw into sharp relief some of the basic problems which we 
face in the question of a new Chinese translation. We are convinced 
that much can be done towards the solution of these problems, but we 
are equally convinced that it involves large-scale preparatory labour. 
We should be sincerely thankful for the initiative shown in this sample 
translation, which may do much in stimulating thoughtful Chinese 
Christians to awaken to the tremendous task which certainly lies ahead, 
for the blessing of future generations. 


A final note by Douglas Lancashire of the Hong Kong Bible House: 


In general I agree with the points made by Dr. Kramers but would 
like to add the following by way of a postscript: 

In the paragraph above, immediately preceding point 5, Dr. Kramers 
says, “*... we are facing here the serious danger of Chris‘ian introversion 
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and loss of communication with the outside world.”” The question which 
comes to my mind is whether “communication”, as it is here referred to, 
should necessarily involve a ‘naturalizing’ of the text. I would find it 
very difficult to know where one could draw the line between what 
should bear a “technical”, or, as I would prefer to call it, ‘theological 
flavour, and what should not. In the example which follows this comment, 
he states that “The tendency in Christian circles is rather towards using 
this latter construction .. ."" If KP are really reflecting what Christians do, 
I would be inclined to say that this is a good thing, since the Church 
is clearly trying to express, so far as the Chinese language will allow, 
the theological concept of being ‘in Christ’. 

I realize, of course, that @ (en) is capable of being taken in other 
senses, yet it is probably true to say that the writers of the New 
Testament were constantly thinking on two levels at the same time. 
They were seldom free from seeing in natural events a supernatural 
significance. It is a feature of the language of the New Testament that 
it is frequently capable of expressing this dual outlook, and I would 
suggest that in a translation where the language is incapable of expressing 
these subtleties, and where the ‘natural’ situation is clear from the context 
of the passage, a good case could be made out for deliberately choosing 
the ‘theological’ interpretation. 

Other examples of this problem are found in vss. 1 and 13, déomw; 
Xovor0t8 "Inoot (desmios Christou lésou) and éy tots deapoic tod ebayyediov 
(en tois desmois tou euaggeliou). In the first passage UV translates 
with a passive construction and has “... imprisoned for...”; KP follow 
UV and RSV in their interpretation of the genitive and have “...a 
prisoner for...”; L agrees with Moffat and Knox in having “Paul, 
a prisoner of ...". In the second passage UV has “Jn the bondage... 
for the Gospel”. KP follow RSV in giving en a temporal significance 
and translate, “During the period of my imprisonment on account of 
the Gospel.” L comes much closer to Knox when he translates “within 
the bondage of the Gospel”. 

Knox's translation is as free from the “communication” problem as 
any modern version, but it has preserved most of the “technical” inter- 
pretations. The Bible, after all, is a book which speaks of a ‘mystery’, and, 
like the Ethiopian eunuch, the reader will need a teacher before he can 
understand it. 

Under point 11 Dr. Kramers deals with the word alouc (pistis). 
I cannot say exactly what lies behind the RC translation Hsin-te, but it 
is just possible that the choice of this term represents the theological 
view that ‘faith’ is a gift of grace imparted to a person in baptism 
(H. A. Hodges The Pattern of Atonement p. 99 “... the child somehow 
receives in and through baptism what in scholastic Latin would be called 
a habitus of faith, i.e. an aptitude to perform acts of faith... Such an 
aptitude is not full-blown faith, but it is not nothing, and it ‘has the 
nature’ of faith.” Is it possible that KP have this interpretation in mind?) 

In a recent article by Dr. Ku, which appeared in a journal entitled 
“Chinese Culture” (published in T’aiwan), he deals in some detail 
with the question of a possible revision of the Chinese Bible. This is 
quite a useful article for any who wish to pursue the-matter further 
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Several Kru Orthographies 
Joseph E. Grimes, Augustus B. Marwieh, and Amy Bauernschmidt 


There are two major phases in the process of reducing a language 
to writing. In the first phase one finds out what sounds are differentiated 
in the language and how those sounds go together in utterances in the 
language. Having done that, one then casts about for a convenient 
set of marks on paper which can be matched to the sounds. The product 
of the first phase is referred to technically as a phonological analysis; 
the product of the latter phase is known as an alphabet with spelling rules. 
We wish to discuss both phases as they relate to Kru. 

Kru is one of the languages spoken in Liberia, West Africa. It is a 
member of the Kwa branch of the Niger-Congo language family. Trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Kru has only recently begun. Some trans- 
lation into nearby Bassa and Tchien has also been done. 


Phonological Analysis 


The phonological analysis of Kru, let it be said, is not without its 
problem areas, especially in the domains of syllable structure and tone. 
However, the problems remaining are of such nature that the alphabets 
and sets of spelling rules derived in this paper will in all likelihood not 
be affected by subsequent discoveries on a technical level. 


Consonants 


Kru consonants are formed at the labial, alveolar, alveopalatal, and 
velar points of articulation in the mouth. They are voiceless stops, which 
we for the present symbolize /p, t, t”, k/ (note the linguist’s convention 
of slant lines, used to enclose things talked about in the phonological 
phase), voiced stops /b, d, d¥, gb (a voiced double stop)/, fricatives 
/f, s, s¥/, nasals /m, n, n¥/, and liquids /w, 1 (pronounced as a flap 
when second in a cluster)/. These consonants occur singly and in clusters; 
however, not all the possible clusters of two consonants occur. Only 
/w, 1, m, n, p, b/ may occur as the second member of clusters, and each 
of them has its own restrictions as to what occurs with it as first member. 
Clusters, and indeed single consonants as well, occur only at the be- 
ginning of syllables. 


Vowels 


Vowels present a more complicated picture. They are differentiated 
from each other according to their position in the mouth as front, central, 
or back; according to the height of the tongue as high, mid, or low; 
according to the action of the velic valve as oral or nasal; and according 
to the shape and tenseness of the pharyngeal cavity as bright or muffled. 
This last distinction involves a hollow resonance in the throat which 
may be difficult for untuned European ears to detect at first but which 
is just as necessary for the translator to take into account as is any 
of the more familiar distinctions. In the high vowels this difference in 
pharyngeal quality is coupled with a lowering of the tongue so that the 
bright-muffled distinction sounds a good deal like the difference in 
vowels heard between English beet and bit, boot and foot. However, the 
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mid bright vowels are distinguished from the mid muffled vowels only 
by the more pronounced pharyngeal resonances of the latter. 

The eleven distinct varieties of oral vowels are shown in the 
accompanying chart, the muffled vowels at the centre in italics: 





i i u u 
e e re) re) 
€ a ) 


Each vowel except /u/ is matched by a nasal counterpart, giving 
a total of twenty-one vocalic entities in the language. 


Tone 

Several unsolved problems remain regarding tone. There are three 
easily discernable levels, such that in any utterance some syllables are 
relatively high, some relatively low, and some halfway in between. 
This tone difference is the only difference between some words. There 
also seems to be a high rising tone which is distinct from an ordinary 
high tone, and a low rising tone which is distinct from both the low tone 
and the mid tone. The rising glides on these tones are quick and hard 
for the non-native to detect, but they also appear to be the only feature 
which distinguishes some words from other words which have unglided 
tones. Furthermore, these glides are not the same as the glides from a 
level tone on a vowel in one syllable to another tone on a contiguous 
vowel in the next. So there may be as many as five distinct tones on 
syllables. 


Construction of an Alphabet 


An alphabet for Kru should for pedagogical reasons incorporate 
several desirable features not always found in alphabets. First, it should 
symbolize enough of the phonological distinctions in the language to 
make the potential ambiguity of written words in context low. Second, 
it should be manageable in regard to the ease of finding typewriters 
and printer's fonts which have all the symbols needed. Third, it should 
be constructed so as to make it easy for the new literate in Kru to learn 
to handle the spelling system of the second language he will want to 
learn, English, for this is the official language of his native land. 

It appears possible in Kru to reduce the writing of tone to a minimum. 
There are some points in Kru sentences where the reader has to be 
informed whether or not to change to a tone higher or lower than that 
of the preceding word, or else he will get confused in his reading. How- 
ever, the tones of more than nine syllables out of ten are predictable 
from the context. Hence we suggest writing an acute accent, meaning 
“go to a higher tone”, and a grave accent, meaning “go to a lower 
tone”, wherever they may be deemed useful. Further experience with 
this type of tone notation may, of course, demonstrate the necessity of 
a fuller writing. 

Consonants present few orthographic problems. Leaving aside the 
palatals, we can write p, t, k, b, d, gb, f, s, m, n, w. The palatals can 
be written most simply by using digraphs ty, dy, sy (or possibly in this 
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case sh), ny. The liquid /l/ can be written “]" wherever it occurs, but 
some bilingual speakers may prefer to write it with “d” or ‘‘r’’ when it 
occurs second in a cluster, where it always has a more flap-like character 
than elsewhere. 

All twenty-one vocalic entities must apparently be kept apart in 
the writing system to avoid confusion. Ten of the twenty-one vowels 
are nasalized counterparts of oral vowels, so that the real problem is 
one of finding a way to write the eleven oral vowels. A nasal sign of 
some sort can be used with the symbol for an oral vowel to write the 
corresponding nasalized vowel. 


“Traditional” system 


In some West African orthographies an attempt has been made 
to find a single symbol for each vowel sound. This is feasible in languages 
which have fewer vocalic contrasts than Kru, For example, beside the 
regular typewriter vowels a, e, i, o, u, the letters a, ©, t, 2, have 
been used in some orthographies. In Yoruba e, o are used for the sounds 
which in several other languages are written ¢, 3. 

However, the large number of oral vowels in Kru makes it impracti- 
cable to try to match one symbol to each sound exclusively. It would 
be possible to construct a basic seven-vowel writing system for the 
bright vowels using i, e, ©, a, >, o, u, then add an “h” to the proper 
symbols to give digraphs ih, eh, oh, uh for the muffled vowels. This 
representation would be adequate, and at the same time would bring 
the Kru alphabet into line with orthographic patterns which have been 
used in some other West African languages. 


“Anglicizing” system 


Another wholly consistent way of representing the Kru vowels is 
possible. This spelling system takes into account the fact that most 
people who speak Kru either read English now or would like to read it. 

For all its inconsistencies, the English spelling system does have 
some regularity to the way it represents English sounds. If the more 
regular patterns of English are taken over as the standard patterns 
for spelling Kru, then the person who learns to read Kru will be a step 
ahead when he comes to the place in his education where he tackles 
English spelling. Instructions for the pronunciation of irregularly spelled 
English words can even be given in terms of the Kru rules, if desired. 
At the same time problems of typography are reduced. 

We therefore suggest the following spelling rules for Kru vowels. 
For the high front vowel (in this paragraph we omit discussion of the 
muffled vowels), which sounds like the vowel in English bee, write 
“ee”; “i as in machine is an alternate possibility. For the mid front 
vowel, which sounds like the vowels in English play, say, day, may. 
write “ay’’. For the low front vowel, which sounds like the vowels in 
English bet, mend, write “eh”. (Simply “‘e” will not work. Any bilingual 
who sees a word or syllable ending in just ‘e” will pronounce it consis- 
tently in the same way he pronounces be. me. he. she, we. The use of a 
final ‘‘h’’ here eliminates that possibility for anyone literate in English.) 
For the low mid vowel, which sounds like the first vowels in English 
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father, carpet, write “a”. For the low back vowel, which sounds like 
the vowels in English lawn, paw, saw, write “aw”. For the mid back 
vowel which sounds like the vowels in English know, show, row, write 
“ow’’. (Here again the more obvious symbol, “‘o”, is usually pronounced 
in English spelling as in pot, not, or in to, do, and is therefore unsuitable. ) 
For the high back vowel, which sounds like the vowels in English boot, 
shoot, moon, write “oo”. 

For the muffled vowels the earlier suggestion of adding an “h” to 
the symbols for the corresponding bright vowel sounds is satisfactory. 
This gives muffled vowel symbols “ih, ayh, owh, ooh”. 

Nasalized vowels are indicated in a number of different ways in 
different spelling systems: by a tilde (~) above the letter for the corres- 
ponding oral vowel, by a cedilla (,) or a line (_) under the oral 
vowel letter, or by writing the letter “n” at the end of a syllable. If the 
tilde is used, it may get in the way of tone accents. If marks under 
letters are used, it must be borne in mind that readers generally pay 
greater attention to the top halves of the letters they scan. If the ‘‘n” 
is used—and it can be used in this way only in languages like Kru 
which have no consonantal n-sounds at the end of syllables—the spelling 
rules must show unambiguously whether a syllable-initial “‘n” or an “‘n’ 
for nasalization is meant, 

By judicious use of the hyphen (-) within words, potential ambiguities 
in spelling can be clarified. For example, if ‘‘n” is used to mark nasalized 
vowels, use of a hyphen after it whenever it occurs inside a word will 
make clear that a syllable-initial “n” is not meant. A “w"’ used as part 
of the digraph for a vowel sound can be kept separate from the “w” 
which represents a syllable-initial consonant in the same fashion. 
Potentially long strings of vowel symbols within words can be kept down 
to manageable length by the use of hyphens at syllable boundaries. 


The two systems compared 


From these possibilities we would like to propose two different 
spelling systems for Kru. One system is slanted toward the orthographic 
tradition which during recent years has been begun for writing West 
African languages. The other is slanted toward compatibility with the 
English spelling system. 

In both systems we suggest the use of the following consonant letters 
and digraphs: b, d, f, gb, k, 1, m, n, ny, p, s, sy, (or sh), t, ty, w. 

In the “traditional” system, the seven bright vowels are represented 
by single letters: i, e, &, a, 3, o, u. Muffled quality is represented by a 
postvocalic “h”, nasalized quality by a cedilla (,) under the corres- 
ponding oral vowel letter. A jump upward in tone is represented where 
native writers feel it necessary by an acute accent (°), a jump down- 
ward by a grave accent (*). 

In the “‘anglicizing’’ system, the seven bright vowels are represented 
by single letters and digraphs: ee, ay, eh, a, aw, ow, 00. Muffled quality 
is represented by a postvocalic “h’, nasalized quality by an “n” written 
as the last letter in the syllable. A hyphen (-) is used as suggested 
elsewhere to clarify potential ambiguities. Tone changes are indicated 
as in the traditional system. 
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To show what each orthography looks like, the first verse of Philemon 
is reproduced here from Mr. Marwieh’s tentative Kru version of that 
book, first in the traditional orthography, then in the anglicizing orthog- 
raphy. It should be emphasized that, whatever the writing system, 
the two passages sound identical: 


‘Traditional’ writing system 
M> Ps. Ms Dyipoteh Klaseheh plesina. M> ke a dedyu Temoteh 
S22 tuane. A ponyneoo Falim>, ag nwene nyu eke ag gbomaa nyu. 


“Anglicizing’ writing system 

Maw Paw-aw. Maw dyeepowtayh Klasayh-ayhn playseena. Maw 
kay a daydyoo Taymawtayh sawn-awn tooanay. A pownynay-ow-ow 
Faleemaw, an-an nwaynay nyoo ehkay an-an gbown-maa nyoo. 


Both of these writing systems are linguistically sound. The first, 
obviously, is more economical of space. It is at the same time complicated 
to write and print without special equipment. The second takes up more 
space, but any English typewriter or linotype can handle it, with the 
exception of the accents. At the same time the second system appears 
to be more useful than the first as an instrument for helping to bring the 
Kru more fully into the national life of their country through the teaching 
of the official language. 

After using both alphabets, Marwieh reports that a “‘traditional”’ 
vowel orthography appears to be more manageable than an anglicizing 
vowel orthography for writing vowel clusters. He also finds cedilla more 
manageable than postvocalic “n" as an indicator of nasalization, inasmuch 
as there are vowel clusters in Kru which contain nasalized and oral 
vowels in sequence, However, it is not yet apparent to Marwieh whether 
in the long run the linguistic manageability of the traditional system will 
outweigh the cultural reasons which might make adoption of a more 
anglicizing system desirable, or not. 

Inasmuch as translation of the Scriptures into Kru has but recently 
begun, it might prove worthwhile for both missionaries and educators 
to conduct experiments in the field to find out what orthographic system 
best suits their needs. Actually, at least a dozen Kru orthographies 
differing from each other in details could be constructed on the principles 
and patterns spoken of in the first part of this article, and the final 
Kru orthography may well take any of a number of forms. 


‘LEPROSY’ AND THE BIBLE 


As yet we have received no contributions from readers on this topic. 
It would be specially valuable to learn of other renderings which are 
employed instead of the equivalent of ‘leprosy’ (Hansen's Disease), 
either because the latter disease is unknown in the area concerned, 
or because objection to the rendering has been felt; in such cases it is 
also helpful to know the reactions of readers to the rendering adopted. 

Secondly, we should be glad to hear from medical missionaries in 
order to learn in how far the rendering ‘leprosy’ and its equivalents 
is found to be objectionable in various parts of the world. 
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Do Tribal Languages Have a Future? 
A Study of the Miskito Language of Honduras and Nicaragua 


Eugene A. Nida 


One of the most frequently asked questions on some mission fields is, 
“Do tribal languages have a future?’ What is really meant, however, 
is, “What kind of a future do they have?” No one is so naive as to 
imagine that a tribal language will simply disappear into thin air over- 
night. In fact, they seem to hang on tenaciously, and in some instances 
experience quite a revival as the result of some nativistic movement. 
But it is also true that small, tribal languages are subjected to very 
severe pressures and many of them are rapidly declining in the number 
of speakers, not primarily because the people are dying off, but because 
they are moving away, are learning other languages, and are being 
rapidly assimilated into other speech communities. 

If, then, we grant that tribal languages do “die out’, what should 
our attitude be? Do we necessarily delay this process by publishing 
the Bible in such languages? Would we be better advised to let such 
a language alone? Or is it possible that by giving a people a written 
language and educating them so as to make it possible for them to 
adjust better to the outside world, we are actually promoting the more 
rapid disappearance of such a tribal language? This certainly seems to 
be the case in a number of instances, but too often we have only general 
impressions, and up to the present time we have lacked the necessary 
tools of investigation to discover precisely what the real answer is. 

What has severely hampered our judgments in the past has been 
the lack of reliable data on the so-called ‘‘disappearance of a language”. 
In fact, our perspective has often been prejudiced by the very way 
in which we have put the question, for in most instances we should 
be studying not the disappearance of a single language, but the com- 
petition between languages in terms of bilingualism, or multilingualism, 
as the case may be. Except in very rare instances, we are not confronted 
with the problem of the demise of the people, but of the disappearance 
of a language by the process of its being superseded by another. What 
makes our problem so highly complex, however, is that where we do 
have statistics on such developments as bilingualism, the figures do not 
mean much, for they are not gathered in a proper ethnolinguistic concept. 
For example, to learn that almost fifty per cent of the people in a tribe 
are bilingual may or may not be really significant, for it may be found 
on closer examination that though almost all the men are bilingual 
almost none of the women are. This means that the tribal language will 
continue much longer than if the bilingualism were spread equally among 
both men and women, for the women are the ones who teach the mother 
tongue to each successive generation of children. Furthermore, the 
missionary has a special concern, for if the Gospel is to reach the homes 
of the people and be a factor in the education of children within the 
home, it must reach the women. 
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One strong argument against translating into a tribal language has 
been the number of children who may be taught exclusively in the 
national language. On the other hand, one may find that though the 
children do learn a foreign language, at least after a fashion, in the 
school, nevertheless, in their homes they consistently speak only the 
tribal tongue. Furthermore, it is not infrequently the case that people 
lose a high percentage of a school-learned language through later 
failure to use it. 

When, however, a tribal area is subjected to such extreme economic 
pressure that a high percentage of the people must go to work in some 
urban centre or be employed in mining compounds, it is very likely 
that they will acquire the knowledge of the trade or national language 
even more rapidly than by the more artificial process of classroom 
instruction. But how are we to ascertain the actual effectiveness of such 
“enforced language learning’? 

One other problem has bothered translators in their working with 
tribal languages, namely, the degree to which they should borrow from 
trade, national, colonial, or other tribal tongues. Borrowing is a process 
of language enrichment, but how far should it be pushed? What should 
be the sources of such borrowing? What types of borrowing are already 
evident in the language? 

All these questions and problems, and a number of others not 
mentioned here, have constantly perplexed translators who have had 
to deal with the matter of tribal tongues. Not infrequently groups of 
interested persons have been brought together in conference to formulate 
judgments on such matters, but quite often the views of even the best 
informed have been entirely contradictory. Up to the present time, 
we have had few techniques for making a basic quantitative survey 
which would give us the data necessary to form adequate judgments. 
Lacking such a methodology, we have usually tried to generalize on 
the basis of the “random sample” which we happened to encounter in 
our own experience. However, with the publication in multilith form 
of the report on the Miskito language of Nicaragua and Honduras by 
the American Bible Society in April 19561, this situation has been 
altered. Dr. and Mrs. William D. Reyburn made a special investigation 
of the Miskito area of Nicaragua and Honduras with the specific purpose 
of working out a basic methodology which could be employed anywhere 
by linguistic investigators so as to determine the rate of growth or 
decline in any language. 

The problems involved in determining the future of any language 
(whether tribal, national, trade, or colonial) are not easy, for there are 
so many factors. In the first place, we must know the general cultural 
context in which such languages are ‘competing’. In the second place, 
we need to be able to distinguish between various degrees of linguistic 
proficiency, for though people may be rated as bilinguals, we need 
to know whether they are fully proficient in both languages or only 
partially so. Moreover, we often do not have a simple situation of one 


'Problems and Procedures in Ethnolinguistic Surveys, by William D. Reyburn. 
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tribal language and one trade language in competition. There are often 
trade languages and colonial languages, or a national language and 
another tribal language, all exerting pressures upon the tribal language 
which we may be studying. Accordingly, it is of utmost importance 
that we should be able to assign certain degrees of use (or proficiency) 
to the abilities displayed by various speakers. 

In addition, however, to both the cultural factors and the need for 
distinguishing levels of proficiency and use, we must also obtain some 
historical perspective. But how can this be done when there are no 
historical records? The answer is simply that we have to reconstruct 
the situation by means of an adaption of genealogical techniques and 
project this into the future by leading questions as to people's future 
hopes and expectations. By this means we can usually succeed in 
establishing trends. 


The Choice of the Miskito Area 


In order that the Reyburns might work out a basic methodology in 
a situation which is perhaps as complex as any other in the world, we 
arranged in co-operation with the Moravian Mission, for the Reyburns 
to make an intensive three-months study of the linguistic problems in 
La Mosquitia of Nicaragua and Honduras. This region presents special 
problems for a number of reasons, of which the following are some of 
the more important: 


1. There are three competing languages: Miskito (an indigenous Indian 
language), English (spoken by a number of the Miskito Indians as 
well as people of Negro background who escaped from English- 
speaking areas of the West Indies, many of whom intermarried with 
Miskitos), and Spanish (the national language of Nicaragua and 
Honduras). 


2. The region is divided between two countries, Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, and these two countries have different attitudes toward the 
Indian population and represent two quite distinct levels of economic 
development of the Miskito region. 


3. English is a kind of prestige language and for many people has a 
sentimental attachment, since it has been a symbol of their opposition 
to the central government, which is completely Spanish in orientation. 
(English was the language of the pirates who dominated the Miskito 
coast for a number of years and held back the Spanish-speaking 
people of the interior). Furthermore, the use of English and Spanish 
has Protestant vs. Catholic overtones. 


4. The Moravian Mission has an excellent work among the Miskito 
people of the interior.) Furthermore, the use of English and Spanish 
consisting of the New Testament, portions of the Old Testament, 
a catechism, and a number of story books. 


5. The level of literacy among monolingual Miskito people is relatively 
much higher than in any other Indian community in Latin America. 
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6. The Miskito coast is now undergoing unprecedented development 
by Nicaragua and Honduras, and accordingly the question of the 
influence of Spanish is a very live issue. 


Practical Problems 


The Reyburns faced a number of very practical problems in the 
study of the Miskito area, including of course the difficulty of travelling 
in a region which is as little developed as any other in Central America. 
They could not, of course, visit every town and village, and so they 
set about collecting samples of information from typical regions: cities, 
large towns, small towns, village areas, and mining centres. In order, 
however, to be sure that they were not unduly weighing the evidence 
in favour of one or another type of community, they had to make a 
study of the entire region from published reports and to check such findings 
with careful observation of typical areas. Furthermore, they had to be 
constantly on the alert for the general cultural factors which could 
so greatly influence any such investigation: the economic trends of 
people moving to the mines, the fact that a young man almost always 
goes to live in the village of his wife's parents, the social prestige and 
practical advantages derived from being able to speak Spanish with 
government officials, the strong aristocratic feelings of those with English 
background (regardless of how acquired or from whom), and the recent 
pressures for Spanish (reflecting in some measure mutual suspicions 
and jealousies on the part of Nicaraguan and Honduran officials, 
especially in territories still in dispute between the two countries). 


Communication Elements 


In addition, however, to this study of the general cultural factors 
(which are treated in detail in the report), the Reyburns had to set up 
a system for the classification of different levels of language use. These 
were called the Communication Elements and may be described under 
six classes: 


1 R Reads. A person who only reads a foreign language. 
For example, some people were found to be able to read 
a Spanish newspaper, but they were relatively incapable 
of speaking Spanish. 


2. R-W Reads and writes. Some people could read and write, 
but had no appreciable ability to speak or to understand. 
(This is often true of students who learn to read and 
write a language in school, but who have no chance to 
learn to speak.) 


3. U Understands. It is not infrequent for people to be able 
to understand what they constantly hear, but to be unable 
to speak. The ability to understand may be completely 
unrelated to reading and writing. This situation often 
exists in the case of national servants working in the 
homes of foreigners. 
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4. Understands and speaks. These people understand and 
speak a language but do not write. This is true of all 
normal illiterate monolinguals. 


5. U-S-R Understands, speaks, and reads. Since reading is a less 
learned activity than writing, many individuals acquire 
the ability to read without learning to write. This can 
be particularly true of a language like English, in which 
the conventional spellings are so different from the 
pronunciation of words. 


6. U-S-R-W Understands, speaks, reads, and writes. These people 
possess a knowledge of the two basic elements of normal 
human communication, as well as of the graphic symbols 
for reading and writing. 


This classification of communication elements is essential, for in 
stating that such and such a person is bilingual, we need to know just 
to what extent he knows the two languages. For example, a number of 
Miskitos are in classes 3 and 4 as regards English. Moreover, the 
differences represented between classes 4 and 5 are much more important 
than those existing between 1 and 2, or between 2 and 3, for a person 
in class 5 is very likely to be able to acquire class 6 proficiency quite 
rapidly. Furthermore, his influence within the language community is 
far greater if he is in class 5 than if he only attains class 4 status. 
In a sense, therefore, we have to “weigh” the evidence so as to indicate 
the relative importance of the various classes as far as their influence 
within the total speech community is concerned. 


Chronological Bilingualism 


Nevertheless, even with a relatively adequate classification of the 
communication elements, we have only begun to study the real situation, 
for we must also be able to describe and classify bilingualism in terms 
of its chronological developments. For this reason the Reyburns 
developed a system for the charting of Chronological Bilingualism. We 
cannot here go into all the ramifications of this extremely interesting, 
but somewhat complex, system, but a few of the major points are essential. 

In the first place, the Reyburns distinguished between full mastery 
of specific languages and partial mastery by the use of capitals and 
lower case letters: e.g., S, M, and E would stand for complete mastery 
of Spanish, Miskito, and English (in terms of the classification of com- 
munication elements). An incomplete mastery would be represented by 
s, m, and e. The various grades of this could be indicated by superscript 
components 1 to 6, but they had to simplify the system somewhat in 
dealing with the chronological aspect and so chose the criteria of 
“recognized by others as a native speaker”. This would mean that for 
full mastery one would have to be in at least class 4 (and he might be 
in class 5 or 6). Furthermore, he would be a completely accepted member 
of such a speech community, in the sense that he would be recognized 
as a native speaker, regardless of ethnic or cultural background. In 
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addition, however, to the factors of full or partial mastery of certain 
languages (e.g., a man with the classification Ms would have full mastery 
of Miskito and only partial mastery of Spanish), it was necessary to 
indicate in some manner whether these languages were learned as a child 
or as an adult, and the order in which they were learned. For example, 
a person might learn Miskito as a child and then Spanish as an adult. 
If he acquired full mastery of both, this would be indicated as M,So, 
in which the capitals stand for Miskito and Spanish, the order indicates 
that Miskito was learned before Spanish and that Miskito was learned 
as a child (with subscript 1) and Spanish as an adult (with subscript 2). 
We need, however, to employ both the order of letters and the subscript 
numerals, for a number of people learned Miskito (with full competence) 
and English (with partial mastery) as children, and hence the formula 
would be Me. 

By the use of such classificatory formulae the Reyburns were able 
to classify readily a number of different possibilities and to state in a 
relatively succinct way the differences of types in various localities. 

Once, however, the basic classification is worked out, it then becomes 
necessary to inquire of people as to the languages of their grandparents, 
their parents, and their children. This gives one an immediate spread 
of four generations. Of course, it is not always possible to determine 
degrees of proficiency, but in general people remembered quite well 
whether their grandparents were regarded as habitual users of Miskito, 
English, or Spanish. Furthermore, this “genealogical procedure’ was 
projected even further by inquiring of school children as to what type 
of spouse these persons wanted to marry. Did they prefer one who spoke 
only Miskito, or only Spanish, or only English, or Miskito and Spanish, 
or some other combination? Furthermore, did they want their children 
educated in Miskito, or in English, or in Spanish? These questions 
provided very important corroborative evidence of the linguistic trends 
in the Miskito area. 


The Use of Questionnaires 


The basic data of this survey were gathered primarily through the 
use of two questionnaires, one a shorter and the other a longer form, 
but the two were so designed as to supplement each other. By this means 
it was possible to project the findings of the shorter questionnaire to 
cover some of the broader socio-economic factors, since the longer form 
of the questionnaire included these cultural factors. 


Linguistic and Cultural Inquiries 


One of the significant features of the Reyburn report is the constant 
emphasis upon the interplay of the linguistic and the cultural factors. 
This is quite in contrast with most studies, for surveys are generally 
either all linguistic or all cultural. As a result, such analyses, despite 
their technical and theoretical value, do not answer the missionaries’ 
questions as to whether they should translate into a particular dialect, 
or how much of the Scriptures should be published, or what the life 
expectancy of a tribal language may be. Such judgments can only be 
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made if both the linguistic and cultural facts are gathered in such a way 
that they can be carefully and accurately co-ordinated. For example, 
it is necessary not only to know how many people speak a particular 
language, but to find out their attitudes toward the language in question. 
Do they regard it with prestige? Is it an important symbol of their 
ethnic unity? Do they feel that speaking such and such a language is 
an important factor in bettering their economic and social status? These 
are the questions which we must have answered, and these are precisely 
not the questions which the average linguistic survey attempts to answer. 
Furthermore, we also need to know the correlation between (1) language 
usage and attitudes and (2) the extent of various religious communities— 
in the case of the Miskito: the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and non- 
Christian elements in the area. In addition to this, it is essential that one 
investigate the extent to which the various socio-religious groups have 
and read the Scriptures and other Christian literature. All of these 
factors are essential for any sound analysis of the total ethnolinguistic 
situation. 

On the other hand, one cannot afford to limit an investigation to 
the purely linguistic matters, plus data on religious groupings and the 
extent of Scripture use. All of these factors must be constantly evaluated 
in terms of the age, sex, amount of education, and occupations of the 
individuals involved. Moreover, it is important to have some grasp 
of the “upward movement” in the various groupings, that is to say, 
the extent to which successive generations have gone up in the social 
structure. Of course, all of these factors need not be worked out in 
detail for each and every person for whom the basic data are recorded. 
But this is precisely where the “longer form” of the questionnaire is so 
useful, for by careful comparison of sampled groups it is possible to 
“project” on the basis of the data from the longer forms a good deal 
of invaluable information for the constituency as a whole. 

In the use of such questionnaires it is quite obvious that one of the 
important problems is the training of a few people in the interviewing 
and filling in of questionnaires. One cannot depend upon people filling 
in their own questionnaires, for that would automatically limit one to 
fully literate persons, 

However, by careful selection and coaching of “interviewers” it 
was possible for the Reyburns to obtain a significant body of information 
in a relatively short time. 

All the data of such questionnaires must, of course, be transferred to 
some system of punch cards, whether automatic (such as IBM 2) or with 
border punches for use with sorting needles. Only in this way can 
one possibly determine in a relatively short time all the hundreds of 
correlations and comparisons necessary for any sizable set of facts. 


Availability of the Reyburn Report 


We cannot possibly include here even the basic outlines of the 
methodology carefully explained in the 85-page document, prepared 
by the Reyburns for the use of missionaries and linguists, concerned 


2 International Business Machines. 
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with some of these basic problems of determining the extent of bilin- 
gualism (or multilingualism), and the future of languages which are under 
extreme pressures from competing dominant tongues. Anyone who is 
interested in the study of such problems may obtain the report without 
charge by writing to the American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. The approach may at first seem somewhat 
complex, but a thorough study and mastery of the basic methodology 
will save endless hours of unfruitful, vague inquiry, and will in the 
end provide one with verifiable results indispensable for such important 
decisions as to what to do with tribal languages threatened with future 
extinction. 


The Translation of Questions into Huixteco 
Marion M. Cowan 


The following interesting article deals with the kind of problem that 
translators should always have in mind. However, the sort of solution 
suggested here should not be adopted without serious consideration 
as to whether it is completely justified. Obviously it is undesirable to 
lose the force of rhetorical questions by rendering them as statements 
unless the linguistic situation really demands it. As here, even if the 
rhetorical question cannot be used, some equivalent means of distinguish- 
ing such a special mode of expression from ordinary statements should 
be sought. It would be interesting to know if readers have met this 
problem in other languages, and to learn the kind of solution found. Ed. 


On a first translation of the Sermon on the Mount into the Huixtan 
dialect of Tzotzil (Maya) of south-eastern Mexico, the many questions 
in Matthew 6 had been translated as questions. However, as the trans- 
lation was checked by one of the brethren in preparation for preaching 
it to his fellow brethren, we found that he was confused by the questions 
as the answers were not obvious to him. In checking with others we 
found that they reacted in the same way. 

For instance, in Mt. 6:25 “Is not life more than food and the body 
more than clothing?”, they tended to feel on first thought that food 
and clothing were more important seeing they spend all their time in 
getting those two items. Then when confronted with the question in 
6:26, “Are you not of more value than they (the birds)?", these new 
believers replied: “We don't know.” Regarding the question in 6:27, 
“And which of you by being anxious can add one cubit to his span 
of life?”, they knew that they could not do it, but they were not so 
sure but that some of us foreigners might be able to, especially when 
they see that we do not get sick as often as they do. 

In discussing with the brethren how best we could translate these verses 
into Huixteco, they preferred to change them into emphatic statements 
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which left no doubt in their minds as to the point being stressed }. 
So Mt. 6:25 was made to read: “Your food is not important; your life 
is important. Your clothes are not important; your body is important.” 
(This is the pattern for making comparisons in Tzotzil.) And 6:26 reads: 
“You are more taken into account than they (the birds)" and 6:27 
“Even if you worry a lot, you cannot make longer your time of living.” 

All this led to a study of the kinds of questions that occur in Huixteco. 
Two kinds of questions are used: 1.) to ask for information, such as 
“Where are you going?”, “Did you sell your pig yesterday?”, “How 
much did you get for it?”, etc., and 2.) rhetorical questions in which 
the answer is obviously negative, as in “If Miguel hadn't stopped my 
bull when it was running away, where would it have stopped?” and 
“If he hadn't told me, where would I have known that they were coming?” ? 

Now with this in mind, we took another look at the Gospel of 
John 3. Such questions as in John 3:4, “How can a man be born when 
he is old?” and in 9:2, “Master, who did sin, this man or his parents 
that he was born blind?” were translated as questions because they ask 
for information. 

Jeering or sneers in the form of a question or statement, as in 
John 6:60, 7:12 and 9:34, fit into the pattern of Huixteco rhetorical 
questions so that in 6:60 it reads: “It’s hard to believe this one’s word. 
Who in vain wants to hear more?”; in 7:12 “Some said, He has a good 
heart, they said. Others said, Where is it that he’s good? ¢ He deceives 
the people, said the others”; and in 9:34, ““Where is it that you can 
teach us? You were a sinner when you were born.” 

Absurdities in the form of questions such as in John 2:20, 6:9 and 
14:5 also fit into the pattern of Huixteco rhetorical questions. Therefore 
2:20 reads: “In 46 years was built this temple. Where is it that you can 
build it again in only three days as you say?” (this could also be 
classified as jeering), and 6:9, ““Where can it be enough because there 
are a lot of people?”, and 14:5, “Where is it that we (exclusive) could 


1In Huixteco the syntactical order in ordinary statements is: Verb, Object, Subject. 
When the subject or object precedes the verb it receives emphasis, e.g., ca? 7i3im 
“he’s looking for corn”, 7i3im ¢a? “it's corn he’s looking for’. In answer to the question 
“Who did it?”, the typical answer would be ho?on Ia hpas “I, I did it” or ha? la spas 
ti Nicolase “he, he did it Nicolas”, since ho?on and ha are pronouns which occur only 
in the emphatic position. 


2 No examples have been found in texts or heard in the spoken language of rhetorical 
questions in which the answer is obviously affirmative, nor of questions being asked 
and answered by the same speaker. The latter in particular was checked with the 
idea of perhaps being able to use it to translate the affirmative rhetoricals in Greek. 
But the reaction of the informants was that someone would only do that if they were 
being mean or showing off. 

However, as the believers teach the Scriptures in church, if their audience does not 
know the correct answer, they will tell them after giving them an opportunity to answer. 


* The Gospel of John was approved by the American Bible Society for publication 
in October 1959 and is now in print. 


* This is the typical form of contradictory exclamation in Huixteco, the loaded negative 

rhetorical. The form hu?u ‘no’ in Huixteco occurs least among all the negative answers 
possible, and is used only in answer to questions, such as: “Did you go to town 
yesterday?” “No, I didn’t go” or just “I didn’t go. . 
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know its road?” Absurdities which are not sneers may be distinguished 
by context. 

Other questions in John where the answer is obvious, do not fit into 
Huixteco question patterns, so these were changed to statements, as in 
4:35, “Thus you say: It still lacks four months to reach the time of 
harvest, you say’; in 6:70, “You twelve were chosen by me. One a 
devil has entered his heart’; in 7:51, ‘““Thus says our law that first we 
ask the one who is to be judged, first we find out what sin he has 
committed”. 

Rhetorical questions where the answer seems so obvious to us, leave 
the Huixtecos confused as to the answer, so these were changed into 
statements to provide the correct answer for them, as in Mt. 7:9-11, 
“If your son asks you for a tortilla to eat, not a stone you would give 
him. If he asks you for fish to eat, not a snake you would give him. 
You whose hearts are not good, know what good gifts you will give 
your children. Your father in heaven surpassingly knows what good 
gifts he will give to those who ask him”; and in John 7:48, “Not one 
has believed of the authorities or of the Pharisees; and in Jn. 18:35, 
“Pilate said to him, J] am not a Jew.” 

The Huixteco brethren did not like the question in John 8:46 “Which 
of you convicts me of sin?” because it indicated to them that Christ 
had sinned but that no one there had found it out yet. So this question 
was changed to the emphatic statement, “You cannot find my sin.” 

Questions in John which were used by the speaker to raise an 
objection were also changed to emphatic statements, as in: John 2:4 ‘I am 
not your responsibility, woman”; in 13:6 “Lord, I don’t want you to 
wash my feet”; and in 21:22 “If I want to arrive and find him living, 
that is not your responsibility (affair or business).” 

In summary, requests for information in Greek have been translated 
as simple questions in Huixteco. Jeering, sneers, absurdities and contra- 
dictory exclamations in the original find their counterpart in the Huixteco 
negative rhetorical. Questions in Greek where the answer is obvious are 
rendered as simple statements in Huixteco, and Greek affirmative 
thetorical questions and questions raising objections, as emphatic state- 
ments. 

Making such changes as these throughout the Gospel of John and 
the Sermon on the Mount have made many passages of Scripture much 
more meaningful to the Huixteco believers. Foreign patterns of speech 
which were confusing have now been replaced by native speech patterns, 
resulting in clarity of expression and increased understanding of the 
Scriptures. 
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The New Testament Translated for the 


Norwegian Youth 
Age Holter 


In the summer of 1959 the Norwegian Bible Society, which is 
responsible for all Bible translations and editions in Norway, issued 
a new translation of the New Testament. This version is not meant 
to replace the authorized one of 1904, slightly revised in 1930, but is 
intended to be read in schools and homes. 

The initiative was taken by Bishop Berggrav, and in stating his 
motives on 30th October 1946 he said: “I am afraid that the place of 
the New Testament in public schools (where Bible reading is obligatory 
from the 5th grade onwards) may very soon be threatened, because 
its reading presents too great a difficulty compared with what children 
to-day read and know as Norwegian... Experience indicates that we 
cannot defer giving the new generation in Norway a better translation 
of the New Testament. The present one has a form of language which 
makes the content appear strange and inaccessible for the youth.” 

This strong urge for a new translation into modern speech must be 
seen against the background of a very peculiar and complex linguistic 
situation, as chaotic as “California during the 1849 gold rush’, to quote 
an American, Philip Boardman, from whose booklet: Nuggets of Norse 
(Oslo 1952), I am borrowing much of the style and terminology in 
this introduction. 


An Outline of the History of the Norwegian Language 


From the 15th century on Norway was united with Denmark for 
four centuries. During this time the old Norse culture and language 
went underground. The latter split up into a variety of rural dialects, 


and became extinct as a written language. The Danish of Copenhagen | 


and the court replaced old Norse. 

After the break-away from Denmark in 1814, the time came for 
a new self-consciousness. In the light of romantic nationalism, it became 
a patriotic task to Norsify the vocabulary. The middle of the 19th 


century saw the edition of an epoch-making grammar and dictionary | 


of Norwegian Folk-speech, followed by Samples of Country Speech 
in Norway. In 1885 the Parliament gave this “country language” 


(landsmél or nynorsk, ‘New-Norse’, which is the official name to-day) | 
a legal status of equality with the ‘national language’ (riksmal, whose | 


official name has been bokmal or ‘book-language’ since 1925, but which 
is still called riksmal by those who speak it). 

From this event we may date the language feuds of Norway between 
the landsm4l-converts, many of which aimed at nothing less than the 


complete destruction of what they called “Danish-Norwegian”, and the | 


adherents of a purified riksm4l. Political and social conflicts were dragged 
in. The farmers saw in landsm4l a powerful weapon to use in avenging 
themselves for centuries of wrongs, real and imagined, suffered at the 
hands of officials and city people. And with the large. migration from 
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rural areas to the town, the many widely-spoken rural dialects were mixed 
up with the “cultured colloquial’, creating a new social division. 

Between 1893 and 1959 seven spelling reforms have taken place, 
two each for riksmal and landsm4l separately, and three major ones for 
both together. In the mandate from Parliament, the committees of 1938 
and 1951 were charged: 1. to seek ways of bringing the two languages 
nearer together on the basis of Norwegian popular speech; and 2. to 
limit the many double words. Inevitably this mandate had political 
implications, requiring the committee members always to reflect on the 
consequences of any suggestion: Who was giving up most? Whose 
turn was it to yield next? Mr. Boardman quotes an illustrative example. 
The pre-1938 word for ‘between’ was mellem in riksmal and millom in 
landsmal. Since here two vowels were involved, the neatest of all possible 
compromises was effected. The riksm4l-ites kept their first e while the 
landsmal-ites retained o. Result: a new word, mellom, spelled alike in 
the two languages. 

This mixture of two languages is a sort of third language, called 
samnorsk (‘same—or together—Norse’) by its friends and skamnorsk 
(‘shame-Norse’) by its foes. 


Some Main Problems 
The genders 

Riksmal has really only two: neuter and a combined masculine- 
feminine or common gender, shown by the form et and en respectively. 
Et barn, a child; en mann, a man; en kvinne, a woman. But by the 
‘samnorsk’ campaign a third (feminine) gender was introduced from 
‘nynorsk’. Examples: a woman, ei kvinne; a book, ei bok; a street, ei gate. 


The articles 


In his booklet Mr. Boardman says that Norwegian becomes the 
strangest language in western Europe, ruling out Basque and Finnish, 
the moment you assemble phrases containing ‘the’ instead of ‘a’. If you 
are waiting for ‘the train’\—toget—instead of ‘a train’, the indefinite 
et runs around to the end of tog to serve as the definite article. “The book’ 
is boken, ‘the woman’, kvinnen, etc. This corresponds with Swedish 
and Danish, But there is a ‘samnorsk’ definite form for feminine nouns: 
the letter a. So ei bok becomes boka; ei gate, gata: and ei kvinne, kvinna. 

As for the plural definite forms, the trend is to double up and use 
articles fore and aft: ‘that man’, or ‘that white man’, now commonly 
become denne mannen or denne hvite mannen. (This is called double 
determination. ) 


The possessive pronoun 

‘My hands’ may still be written mine hender, but under the influence 
of New-Norse, the trend is toward the more colloquial expression: hendene 
mine. 
The genitive 

The letter ‘s’ is used to express possession, without the help of an 
apostrophe. Consequently, ‘Captain Larsen's book’ is Kaptein Larsens 
bok. But to-day the genitive ‘s’ is running into competition from two 
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constructions widely used in rural dialects: Boken til kaptein Larsen 
(‘the book of Captain Larsen’) or kaptein Larsen sin bok (‘Captain Larsen 
his book’). 


The Spelling Reforms 

The spelling reform of 1907 was quite mild and introduced only 
some p's, k's and t's in place of the Danish b's, g's and d's. The preposition 
af became av, while verbs ending in the past tense changed from ede 
to et. Furthermore, people were allowed to choose whether to write long 
forms like broder (brother) and sagde (said), or their short equivalents 
bror and sa. 

With the spelling reform of 1917 more hard consonants were 
introduced, more f's turned into v's; and the vowel aa now got its own 
symbol, A and 4. The sign of the infinitive at (‘to’) now became 4 as 
in landsmal. So the verb ‘to go’, e.g., turned from at gaa to 4 ga. 

The reform of 1938 was a tremendous shake-up in some of the 
riksmal parts of speech. Hundreds of weak verbs, which had hitherto 
used et as the sign of both past tense and participle (snakket, talked; 
ventet, waited, etc.) were now to end in a. More diphthong’s were intro- 
duced (e.g. ei instead of e), and more feminine nouns were to end 
with a. Accordingly, whereas in former days one spoke or wrote: kvinnen 
som stoppet i gaten og pratet og kom hjem for sent (‘the woman who 
stopped in the street and chattered and came home too late’’), the same 
sentence now had to be written thus: kvinna som stoppa i gata og prata 
og kom heim for seint. 

This was ‘samnorsk’ at its worst. Only few people seemed to consider 
these changes as anything but a theoretical concession to the distant goal: 
language unity. But already in 1940 one of the great poets of Norway 
(Arnulf Overland) wrote a little book of few but angry pages called: 
Has Our Language Been Abolished? 

In the same year German troops invaded Norway and made all 
language feuds pass into the background. However, with the liberation 
in 1945, the battle about verbs and nouns and genitives soon started 
afresh. The “National Committee for Parental Action Against Samnorsk” 
came into life. The reaction was so strong that the new “Language Com- 
mission”, appointed by the Ministry of Education from a list of 60 
members and alternatives proposed by the universities and organizations 
of teachers, journalists and authors, has been forced to take a short step 
back where they in 1938 made three long steps forward. 


How the Translation Was Worked Out 


In this chaotic situation it was quite an act of temerity to attempt 
to make a new translation. The main problem was to tackle the linguistic 
problems in such a way that none of the belligerents got too excited. 
This explains why a Norwegian philologist, without any knowledge of 
Greek, was chosen to make the first draft, simply on the basis of the 
existing version of the ‘riksmal’ Bible, but with due regard to the ‘nynorsk 
version and to modern translations in other European languages. Then 
the draft was checked by New Testament scholars, in order to ensure 
a correct rendering of the Greek text. 
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The result was a rather free translation, in so far as the meaning 
of the text was rendered in the way a Norwegian philologist would 
express it to-day. Not being a theologian, the first translator was not 
bound by a traditional theological approach. Certainly many other 
renderings were introduced during the stage of comparison with the 
Greek text, but on the whole we obtained a translation liberated from 
the 400 years old German-Danish influence on our Bible language. 


Grammar and Spelling, a Policy of the Golden Mean 


The spelling and the grammar of this new translation is not quite 
‘samnorsk’, but rather conservative, to conform with the strong reaction 
of later years against a too radical and artificial unification. There is e.g. 
only one feminine noun ending with a (aya, the island), and there are 
no verbs ending with a in the past tense. As for genitives, we have not 
been consistent. At many places the genitive s has been changed to the 
more popular use described above; but where the style afforded more 
solemnity, the old genitive has been kept. But where two or three 
genitives would follow each other in a literal translation of the corres- 
ponding Greek phrase, we have made a necessary paraphrase. For example 
Rom. 8:21, where the authorized version reads: Guds barns herlighets 
frihet (‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God’), has now been 
rendered: den frihet som Guds barn har i herligheten (‘that liberty which 
the children of God have in the glory’). The same lack of consistency 
is to be found in the use of the plural definite forms and the possessive 
pronouns (see above). 

The critics of the new translation have acknowledged us to be right 
in this policy of the golden mean. So far only one review (that of the 
Norwegian teachers’ organization) has demanded more radical forms, 
similar to those used in the books of the grammar schools (and almost 
only there). But it would have been very unwise to make too great a gap 
between the new translation and the traditional one. 


A New Syntax 


Between 300 and 500 words have been replaced, as being too archaic 
or too incomprehensible for young people, the majority of these words 
being remnants from Danish and never or seldom used in colloquial 
Norwegian to-day. But our greatest problem has not been to find equival- 
ents for such words, but to find out how to turn the sentences. While 
most Norwegians are so fanatically engaged in minor questions of 
nouns and verbs and so on, they are not quite aware of the real revolution 
which has taken place in this century: that of Norwegian syntax. From 
a language primarily built on substantives, we now have a language 
with extensive expression by means of verbs. Instead of long complex 
sentences the trend has been towards short sentences, simply connected, 
paratactically. 

Let us illustrate this evolution by comparing the 1930 translation 
of Rom. 15:22-24 with that of 1959. In the former the translation has 
carefully followed the Greek syntax, this being not too remote from 
old German-Danish: all subordinate clauses are reproduced, all the Greek 
substantives have been rendered with corresponding Norwegian substan- 
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tives, and furthermore, the translators have not tried to find semantic 
equivalents for the special Greek idioms. In the translation of 1959 
we have broken away radically from this old principle. Instead of one 
sentence, we have three independent sentences. Many of the substantives 
have been replaced by verbs. And instead of the literal translation 
“no more place in these parts” in v. 23, and “get your company on my 
way thitherward”, the new translation has rendered the meaning in 



















Norwegian. 


Authorized version 1930 


For which cause also I have 
been hindered from coming to you; 
but now, having no more place 
in these parts, and having a great 
desire these many years to come 
unto you, I hope to see you when- 
soever I go to Spain, and get your 
company on my way thitherward, 
if first in some measure I have 


Youth translation 1959 


This is what has hindered me 
from coming to you. But now | 
have nothing more to do in these 
regions, and I have for many years 
longed to see you. When I go 
to Spain, I hope to visit you and 
to be sped on my journey there 
by you, once I have enjoyed your 
company for a little. 





































been satisfied by you. 


Presentation 


The new translation being primarily intended for use in schools, 
great care has been taken to present it in a pleasant and modern form, 
not too different from other books. The indication of chapters and 
verses has been kept, but in such a way that the text runs continuously, 
arranged according to the context in small sections, each with a short 
heading so as to help identify it. 


References 

The references in the margin are highly selective, based on three 
very simple principles: 

1. References to previous occurrences. E.g. at Acts 11:5—a reference 


to 10:9 ff. At Rom. 1:23—a ref. to Deut. 4:15 ff. 


2. References to the Old Testament when quotations or allusions are 
employed. E.g. at Acts 13:11—a ref. to Hos. 14:9. At Rev. 7:i—a 
ref. to Ezek. 7:2. 


. References to similar texts. E.g. at Col. 2:17—a ref. to Heb. 8:5 
and 10:1. At 1 Cor. 9:2—a ref. to 2 Cor. 3:2-3. 


In the gospels all references to the parallels are grouped under 
the section heading. 


Footnotes 


What makes this new version particularly suitable for use in schools 
is the system of footnotes. The growing secularization in Norway and 
the ever widening gap between the old and the new generation, has 
made the Bible a strange book for youth. However modern in language, 
the oriental world and the theological background of the Bible make 
it extremely difficult for the new generation to grasp the meaning of 
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the Biblical message. In order to save them from stumbling more than 
necessary, short explanatory notes have been added, all listed in the 
Appendix, a list containing 200-300 words. A symbol (an arrow) placed 
before a reference, makes the reader aware of the existence of a note 
important for the understanding of the text he is just reading, or enables 
him to find his way from one note to another. This system also makes 
it possible to have groups of references placed in the footnotes. 

There are three sorts of notes: 1. simply explanatory; 2. more or less 
exegetical; 3. textual. 

As an illustration I will cite one example from each category. 


1. Mt. 26:17. “The Feast of Unleavened Bread was connected with 
the Passover (see Appendix 3). All leaven then had to be removed from 
the house, because unleavened bread was to be a reminder of “the bread 
of affliction” (Deut. 16:3), which the fathers ate in Egypt. Cf. 7 1 Cor. 
5:7-8" (Appendix 3 is a table: The Jewish calendar at the time of Jesus. 
The arrow before 1 Cor. 5:7-8 refers to a note on the symbolical use 
Paul makes of this feast. In that note the reader is directed back to 
Mt. 26:17.) 

2. 2 Cor. 5:18 “reconciled: God and men were enemies (Rom. 5:10, 
7 Col. 1:20); but by the death of Christ, God himself has taken away 
the cause of enmity, which was the sin and guilt of men, see v. 21. 
It remains for men to accept his outstretched hand, v. 20." (In the note at 
Col. 1:20 the reader will find references not only to the note at 2 Cor. 5:18, 
but also to supplementary notes at Rom. 5:12 and Eph. 1:10.) 


3. Mt. 6:13. “The last phrase (the doxology, kept in the text between 
brackets), not to be found in the oldest and best manuscripts, was added 
when the prayer was used in liturgical worship. The Jews usually closed 
all prayer with praise.” 


In addition to the footnotes there is also an Appendix containing: 
1. A chronological table, where the events are arranged in three parallel 
columns: Roman Empire, Palestine, Jesus and the disciples. 2. The New 
Testament canon and the translations of the Bible, containing first 
the most important facts from the history of the canon, and then a 
survey of Bible translations in Norway and Denmark, as well as trans- 
lations made by Norwegian missionaries. 3. The Jewish calendar at 
the time of Jesus. 4. Money, measures and weights. 5. A list of the 
footnotes. 


For this edition new maps of Palestine, of the journeys of Paul, and 
of Jerusalem have been prepared. 


Reactions and Results 


This new translation has been accepted with a measure of enthusiasm, 
especially among teachers and ministers working with young people. 
Youth itself has warmly welcomed it, and many of them have made 
the same statement as the young girl in a summer camp who said: 
“Why, now I understand the Bible!" The first edition of 36,000 was sold 
out in less than a year; now a second edition of 50,000 has been printed. 
This means that for Norway it is a “best seller’. 
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Of course there have been some observations on details in the trans- 
lation. All these comments will be closely examined, thus serving an 
important purpose: to prepare a translation which may be authorized for 
use in church. The youth version has proved that it is possible to translate 
the Bible into modern Norwegian, in spite of the fact that our language 
is in a state of flux. That is just what the policy of the Norwegian Bible 
Society has been: to make the new youth version a sort of preliminary 
effort, finding out how the land lies and preparing public opinion for 
a new translation of the authorized version. 


Light on Sayings of Jesus 
Interpreting the ‘Gospel of Thomas’ 


R. McL. Wilson 


(The so-called ‘Gospel of Thomas’ was discovered in 1946, and has 
recently been published for the first time.1 The name is misleading; as 
stated below it is “not a Gospel in the accepted sense of the word.... 
It cannot therefore be considered as in any way a rival to the four 
canonical Gospels.” Although it has received more attention than it 
possibly deserves, we feel translators may be interested to read the follow- 
ing article which first appeared in The Daily Telegraph 2; we are 
grateful to the author, and to the editor of the latter newspaper for per- 
mission to reprint it here. Ed.) 


Something of a stir was caused at the beginning of the century by 
the discovery of three Greek fragments containing sayings of Jesus, 
and there was much discussion as to their relation to one another, the 
authenticity of the sayings and the source from which they derived. 

One at least of the many questions raised may now be regarded as 
virtually settled, since Prof. H. C. Puech, of Paris, some years ago 
found that all three fragments are contained in the Coptic Gospel of 
Thomas, discovered in 1946. 

There are differences, but one fragment closely matches the opening 
of the Gospel, and the others are included, almost complete, in the body 
of the work. 

Strictly speaking, the ‘Gospel of Thomas” is not a gospel in the 
accepted sense of the word. It contains no narrative, no description of 
the ministry of Jesus, no miracles, no account of the Passion. It cannot 
therefore be considered as in any way a rival to the four canonical 
Gospels; nor has it any connection with the Infancy Gospel of the same 
title printed in M. R. James’s “Apocryphal New Testament”. 


The Secret Words 


The new “Gospel” is in fact simply a collection of sayings, some 


1 Leiden (The Netherlands): Brill, 1959, 15/4d. There are five uniform editions giving 
the Coptic text with translations in Dutch, English, French, German and Latin 
respectively. 

2 The Daily Telegraph. April 6th. 1959. 
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delivered in response to questions asked by the disciples or by other 
people, others introduced only by the simple words ‘Jesus said’. About 
half these sayings are already known from the canonical Gospels, but 
here they are detached from their familiar narrative setting, and occur 
often in a completely different order. 

Others do not appear in the New Testament, but are quoted by the 
early Fathers as occurring in apocryphal gospels. Others again are 
entirely new. 

The text begins: “These are the secret words which the living Jesus 
spake, and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote them down, and he said: 
Whosoever shall find the interpretation of these words shall not taste 
of death.” 

This opening, together with the character of the library in which 
the work was found, provides a clue to its nature; it belongs not to the 
“public” and recognised literature of the Church, but to the secret books 
of the Gnostic sects. 3 

This does not, however, mean that it is worthless. We know the 
general character of the Gnostic movement, but there are many gaps 
in our knowledge, and these this library will help to fill when all the 
texts are published. 

But the Gospel of Thomas has an interest entirely of its own. Even 
where a saying has a parallel in the canonical Gospels, the version in 
“Thomas” is sometimes quite independent. The Parable of the Great 
Supper, for example, has the same general structure as in our Gospels, 
but here four guests are summoned, and their excuses are completely 
different from those in the canonical parable. 


Again, as Prof. Quispel, of Utrecht, has observed, the version of the 
Parable of the Sower has in some respects a distinctly primitive ring: 


“Behold, the sower went out. He filled his hand and cast. Some 
fell upon the road, the birds came and ate it up. Other fell on the 
rock, and sent no root down to the earth and sprouted no ear up 
to heaven. And some fell among thorns. They choked the seed, 
and the worm devoured them. And other fell on the good ground 
and brought forth good fruit unto heaven, some sixty and some 
an hundred fold.” 

The interpretation appended in our Gospels is not found in “Thomas”. 


A single page taken at random contains in succession the following 
sayings: 


“From Adam to John the Baptist there is none born of woman who 
is greater than John the Baptist. ... But I say, He who will be 
small among you will know the Kingdom, and be greater than John 
the Baptist” (cf. Matt. xi. 11). 


“A man cannot ride two horses. ...A servant cannot serve two 
masters, for either he will honour the one and insult the other” 
(cf. Matt. vi. 24, here incomplete). 





*Early Christian heretics who claimed esoteric knowledge of spiritual mysteries. 
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“No one drinks old wine and immediately desires to drink new 
(Luke v. 39). One does not pour new wine into old skins, lest 
they burst (Luke v. 37), and one does not pour old wine into new 
skins, lest it spoil. One does not sew an old patch on a new garment, 
for a rent will come” (cf. Luke v. 36 and parallels). 


“When two make peace together in the same house, they will say to 
the mountain, Be removed, and it will be removed” (cf. Matt. xviii. 19, 
xxi. 21, Mark xi. 23). 


These examples may suffice to show the curious mixture of similarity 
and difference which the new Gospel presents as compared with the 
canonical tradition; but how are we to explain it? 

Some of the sayings are certainly late (one not quoted seems to 
presuppose monasticism), others are as certainly Gnostic in origin; but 
some have the Semitic features characteristic of so many of the genuine 
sayings in the canonical tradition. If the author used our Gospels, we 
ought to be able to explain the variations; but in many cases this is 
impossible. 


Oral Tradition 

In the past 40 years, much has been learned about the oral tradition 
which lies behind our Gospels, and the possibility must be considered 
that “Thomas” taps this tradition independently. In its present form the 
book dates from the third or fourth century, but it may be based on 
older sources; and if it is in part an independent witness to the primitive 
oral tradition then its original basis must go back to a period before 
the tradition was fixed in written form, i.e. to the first half of the 
second century. 

Not all the sayings are so old, but some may be. Each must be 
tested on its merits. 

It may be indeed that “Thomas” will help us to understand the 
development of the tradition. A passage already quoted shows three 
Lucan sayings grouped in the same context, although in a different order. 
The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (cf. Mark xii, 1-9) is im- 
mediately followed by a saying about a rejected stone (cf. Mark xii, 10): 

“A good man had a vineyard, and gave it to husbandmen that they 
might work it and he receive its fruit at their hand. He sent his 
servant, that the husbandmen might give him the fruit of the vineyard. 
They laid hold of the servant, they smote him, and all but killed 
him. The servant came and told his master. The master said: Perhaps 
they did not know him. He sent another servant, the husbandmen 
smote the other also. Then the master sent his son, and said: Perhaps 
they will reverence my son. Those husbandmen, since they knew 
that he was the heir of the vineyard, seized him and slew him. Who 
hath ears, let him hear.” 

“Jesus said: Instruct me concerning this stone, which the builders 

refused; it is become the corner-stone.” 


The differences here may be readily explained by the editorial 
activity of Mark on the one hand and corruption in the tradition under- 
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lying “Thomas” on the other. The important point is the occurrence of 
these passages together. 

On the other hand, something like the end of the Parable of the 
Seed Growing Secretly (Mark iv. 29) occurs in a context which begins: 
“If the householder knew that the thief was coming, he would watch .. .” 
The Parable of the Mustard Seed appears on the preceding page, Mark 
iv. 25 three pages later. 

If “Thomas” used our Gospels, why this distortion of the order? 
Have we here perhaps traces of the first efforts to group together 
originally isolated sayings under topical heads? 


‘Love Thy Neighbour’ 


Space does not permit of detailed discussion (there are more than 
100 sayings) but a few more may be quoted in conclusion: 


“Love thy brother as thy soul; keep him as the apple of thine eyes.” 


“No prophet is accepted in his own town; no doctor heals those who 
know him" (cf. Mark vi. 4). 


“Blessed is the man who suffered; he found life” (cf. James i. 12, 
I Peter iii, 14; it has been suggested that “Thomas” preserves the 
original form of this saying). 


“His disciples said to him: On what day will the rest (anapausis) of 
the dead come into being, and on what day will the new world come? 
He said to them: That rest which ye expect has come, but ye knew 
it not.” 


“He said to them: Ye forsake him who is alive in your presence, and 
talk about the dead.” 


The new text now it is published will prompt a fresh study of many 
problems. Not only will it help us to understand the Gnostic use of 
the Gospel tradition; it may also assist our understanding of the tradition 
itself. And some few of these sayings may even be found authentic 
words of Jesus. 


THE TEN-YEAR INDEX 


As already stated in the Editorial to the January number of The Bible 
Translator, an index to the first ten volumes is being prepared. This has, 
however, proved to be a bigger undertaking than at first envisaged. 
In order to make the index of maximum value, only really informative 
references will be included, and it is hoped that this and other improve- 
ments will greatly facilitate its use. However, as a result of all the 
work entailed there is an unavoidable delay in its appearance, and it is 
unlikely that it will be ready before 1961. 
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Readers’ Corner h 
Although the following letter does not deal with Bible translation itself, 7 
it raises a very important aspect of a Bible translator's work. In this ta 


connection we would refer readers to the quarterly “Practical Anthro- 
pology” (Box 307, Tarrytown, N.Y., U.S.A., $2.00 per year), which in 
often contains articles on this and other topics of great importance to | {, 


Bible translators and missionaries. Ed. H 
From James Lauriault lif 
I wonder if various translators couldn't share with us (in The Bible z 


Translator) the exegetical reactions of non-Christians and newly 
converted Christians as they read the Scriptures or hear them being read. 


(1) My own experience is limited to the Shipibos. I have found hu 
that they tend to treat Scripture exegetically in the same way as their F 50 
own myths and historical legends, i.e. primarily as origin-stories. For F the 
example, in one legend that I know the ‘truly-stingy’ god had a monopoly § it. 
of maize, cassava, and fire (this is the origin of these necessities). fF to 
People who tried to steal his cassava met a swarm of hornets, fled | mo 
to the river and jumped in, and turned into crocodiles (the hornet stings § his 
are the bumps on the head of the modern crocodile). Eventually the — by 
people killed the god and in the excitement they smeared themselves Ff tau 
with his fat (and turned into golden-tailed orioles), with his blood (and § the 
turned into brilliant red macaws), and with his gall (and turned into § tra: 
bluebirds). Every Shipibo story that I have heard, tells about the § infc 
origin of at least one thing. hea 

My first experience with origin-exegesis came when I first told a F the 
group of Shipibos in their own language about the Gadarene demoniac, § sinc 
how the demons entered the pigs and the pigs were drowned in the § aga 
sea of Galilee. “Now I know,” exclaimed one of the listeners, “where F had 
dolphins came from! We never knew that before.” (Dolphins are water 
demons. ) first 

Now when I read the Scriptures to the Shipibos, | welcome every — end 
comment that they make during the reading. Some comments are truly F how 
practical and relevant to their own lives in a way that I could scarcely § for, 
make relevant. Other comments are on origins, some correct and others § getti 
not. Some of these have been: (1) that God created everything in the F disa; 
world for man’s use, (2) that the Protevangelium in Gen. 3:15 refers § is y. 
to the fact that human beings kill snakes and snakes bite human beings, F of ¢! 
(3) that by the parable of the labourers in the vineyard (Mt. 20:1-16), § think 
Jesus instituted the patrén system! and long hours for working, and § noon 
(4) that present-day priests are condemned to preach the death of Christ if 
because they crucified Him. have 

Their most common origin-exegesis is on the death of Christ, which 














has been highly emphasized by Roman Catholic and Protestant mis- W 
sionaries. The theological explanation, as given through interpreters, § feast 
has not been understood by most hearers, who think that everything § the S 
1 Patrons are white men who get the Indians into debt to them, and make them work (pg. 
in personal servitude exploiting the natural products of the forest. Every means is used Beek 

bees 


to keep the Indians in debt, and thus practically in slavery to the patrén. 
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happened in the legendary-historical past, that Jesus Christ was the first 
person to have ever died, and that He brought death upon the rest 
of mankind and showed them how to die. I have actually heard an 
instructed and baptized Christian deplore the fact that Christ died. 

I counteract this by another origin-exegesis: that sin and death were 
introduced by Adam; that thousands of years later, Jesus voluntarily 
followed Adam in dying (as everybody else does compulsorily), but that 
He rose again; that the resurrection of Christ is the origin of a new 
life, in which we may participate through Him. On one occasion when 
I gave this explanation, I heard for the first time a Shipibo Christian 
thank God in prayer for the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


(2) Shipibo literature has humour in it, and they have also found 
humour in the Scriptures. (I suspect that we Euro-Americans have been 
so exposed to reverence and solemnity when the Scriptures are read, 
that it rarely passes through our mind to smile at anything humorous in 
it. No wonder that the philosopher Alfred North Whitehead was moved 
to remark that, “The total absence of humour in the Bible is one of the 
most singular things in all literature”.2 On another occasion, he and 
his friends ‘did come up with sundry examples in Holy Writ of what, 
by stretching the definition, might be interpreted as humour,” e.g. Elijah 
taunting the prophets of Baal, Haman hanged on his own gallows, 
the riot of the silversmiths at Ephesus, etc., pp 285-286). When we 
translated the parable of the tares (Mt. 13:24-30), my Christian 
informant thought it was the funniest practical joke that he had ever 
heard. Just imagine an enemy planting tares in a wheatfield! When 
the servants went to the householder and asked him what had happened, 
since wheat had been planted and tares were coming up, he laughed 
again, because they were unwittingly telling on themselves, that they 
had been asleep when they should have been watching. 

In the parable of the labourers in the vineyard (Mt. 20:1-16), the 
first group of labourers drove a bargain with the householder. At the 
end of the day they were lined up last to get their wages, and seeing 
how other labourers got the same wage they had originally bargained 
for, they began to get some ideas in their minds that they would be 
getting more since they had worked longer. To the Shipibo, their 
disappointment at getting exactly what they wanted in the morning, 
is very funny. Their complaint about working so hard in the heat 
of the day sounded so true to life, that the Shipibos laughed again, 
thinking that these had probably slowed down in their work over the 
noon hour, as they also would have done. 

In the parable of the Pharisee and the publican (Lk. 18:9-14), they 
have enjoyed Jesus’ parodying and mocking the prayer of a sancti- 
monious Pharisee. 

When Jesus changed water to wine (Jn. 2:1-10), the ruler of the 
feast tasted it, but did not know where it came from (though John—as 
the Shipibos understand it—slyly adds in parenthesis that the servants 


? (pg. 162) Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, as recorded by Lucien Price, Mentor 
a published by the New American Library, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
NY., USA. 
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knew). Instead of asking the servants, the ruler of the feast assumed 
that the bridegroom had just brought the good wine out, and made 
a fool of himself by giving the bridegroom a piece of worldly-wise advice, 
and put his foot into matters by calling the bridegroom's wine, “poor 
wine”. 

Knowing that Jesus was going to rise again and appear at will, 
even behind closed doors, one group of Shipibos laughed at the ineffectual 
attempt of the chief priests and Pharisees to seal the body of Jesus into 
the tomb (Mt. 27:62-66), and also at their argument that His disciples 
would steal the body, in the light of their state of terror at the time 
(Jn. 20:19). They especially enjoyed it when the opponents of Jesus 
referred to Him as “that deceiver’; they had heard missionaries being 
called the same thing. 

In Lk. 14:7-11, Jesus talked about a presumptuous guest who grabbed 
one of the best seats and got a well-merited come-down when the 
host brought in a more honourable guest. Shipibos get the biggest kick 
out of proud people being humiliated, But on one occasion that I read 
this parable, a young fellow who had been instructed on a mission 
station solemnly asked me what its spiritual (or allegorical) inter- 
pretation was. ‘ Why man,” I said, “this parable is just a piece of good 
common sense advice on how to behave ourselves.” 


(3) Other miscellaneous reactions that I have heard are as follows: 
When I read to them that the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the earth (Gen. 2:7), some of them objected to having been made of 
such a disreputable material. To have been made of wood or stone 
would have been far more noble. 

When they heard the words (Gen. 3:19): “Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return,” one group understood the implication of death 
and solemnly said, “That was very sad.” 

When I was translating Ephesians, one informant stopped suddenly 
at 2:6, and said, “Now I know why Christ died!” I asked him why, 
and for the first time I heard the correct origin-exegesis I presented 
earlier in this letter, together with the typological remarks that Paul 
makes about being dead in sins. 

I have found no parables in Shipibo literature, although in their 
songs they have a great deal of metaphor and poetic allusion. The 
parables that are explained in the Scripture itself have been very 
interesting to them, especially the parable of the sower. 

Demon possession is a very hard thing for them to understand. 
People may have halucinations and be called or chased by demons, 
they may go insane and thus turn into demons, or shamans (priests) 
may exchange places with a demon (the demon coming to earth into 
the shaman’s mosquito net and from there speak to the people, while 
the shaman goes to the sky to visit the spirit villages up there). But 
to have a demon go inside a person and control his actions is very 
hard for them to visualize. 

I think it might be profitable if we could share our experiences of 
exegesis. | think it is very important to know what goes on in the mind 
of the hearer, so that undue distortions of the message can be corrected. 
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Book Reviews 


The New Translations of the Bible, by E. H. Robertson. London: 
S. C. M. Press Ltd., 1959; 190 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Volume Twelve in the series ‘Studies in Ministry and Worship” 
is this book by Mr. E. H. Robertson, of the United Bible Societies. 
This is an interesting and sprightly account of the English translations 
of the Scriptures, from Coverdale’s Bible (1535) to the ‘New Translation’ 
currently in preparation in Great Britain. In 12 chapters the author 
manages to survey or mention a total of 42 different translations, 
produced by Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews, both British and 
American. 

The account of the English versions up to and including the King 
James is necessarily brief. In the making of the Authorized Version 
the translators strove to abide by their first rule, namely, “The Bishops’ 
Bible to be followed and as little altered as the original will permit.” 
For this reason the translators, in 1 Cor. xiii, used ‘charity’ as a trans- 
lation of agapé, as the Bishops’ Bible, under the influence of the Vulgate, 
had done; both Tyndale and the Geneva Bible had used ‘love’. 

The story of the English Revised Version and the American 
Standard Version (ch. II), and that of the Revised Standard Version 
(ch. IX), are fairly well known; not so well known are the translations 
produced by individuals, and of these the author has given us a 
fascinating account in chapters III-VIII, X-XI. His pungent comments 
on some of them are worth quoting. 

The Reverend E. Harwood, in 1768, produced A Liberal Translation 
of the New Testament, of which Robertson says, “The title alone was 
enough to kill it” (p. 40). We may quote Harwood’s translation of 
Matthew 6:7 as an example of his style: 


Think not the design of prayer is by the dint of importunity to teaze 
the Deity into a compliance with our requests—Carefully avoid 
therefore the errour of the heathens who think that the supreme 
Being can be prevailed upon by enthusiastic clamours, and a constant 
unvaried repetition of noisy expressions. ! 


Mr. Ferrar Fenton, a businessman, published his translation of the 
New Testament in 1895 and of the whole Bible in 1903. It was, says 
Robertson, “wildly original and is the first attempt to make from the 
Hebrew and Greek a new English translation” (p. 42). Mr. Fenton's 
originality may be seen in his handling of Gen. 1:1: “By Periods God 
created that which produced the Solar System; then that which produced 
the Earth.” Julia Smith in 1876 translated the Bible attempting always 
to use the same English word or set of words for each Hebrew and 
Greek word. Of this Robertson says, “an odd affair... the kind of 
thing that might have been produced by a translating machine” (p. 49). 


‘Quoted in H. Wheeler Robinson (ed.), Ancient and English Versions of the Bible 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), pp 231-2. 
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Mrs. Helen Spurrell, of London, whose translation of the Old Testament 
appeared in 1885, learned Hebrew when past the age of 50 and attempted 
to translate the unpointed Hebrew text. As Robertson comments, “the 
translation has no real value for future translators, except as a warning 
what not to do” (p. 49). 

The Twentieth Century New Testament (1901) was the work of 
an anonymous group of people. 2 Robertson has words of high praise 
for this work, calling it “one of the most careful translations ever under- 
taken” (p. 53), and testifying that out of personal use of it in a Bible 
study group he found it “the most faithful rendering of the Greek in 
nearly every difficult passage we encountered” (p. 54). 

Robert Young's Literal Translation of the Bible (1862), Weymouth’'s 
New Testament in Modern Speech (1902), J. N. Darby's translation 
(c. 1900), Arthur S. Way’s rendering of the Pauline Epistles (2nd. ed., 
1906), are other translations whose story we are told. 

Moffatt, whose work Robertson styles ‘‘a landmark in Bible trans- 
lation” (p. 87), is given a whole chapter (IV), and rightly so; Goodspeed's 
An American Translation, Ballantine's The Riverside New Testament, 
and Helen B. Montgomery's The Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament are dealt with in ch. V. J. B. Phillips’ work is described 
in ch. VI (for a review of his translation cf. The Bible Translator X, July 
1959, pp. 135-143); E. V. Rieu (ch. VII), C. K. Williams (ch. VIII), 
Ronald Knox (ch. X) and Hugh Schonfield (ch. XI), are other individuals 
whose work the author examines. A concluding chapter on “The New 
Translation’ (ch. XII) brings to an end this well-written and valuable 
book. 

The book is appropriately enough dedicated “To the Bible trans- 
lators throughout the world”, and from it translators will derive much 
pleasure and a good deal of profit, if they are willing to be instructed 
by the wisdom, and the folly, of their predecessors in their never-ending 
task of translating the Scriptures. 

Robert G. Bratcher 


The Learned Men, by Gustavus S. Paine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1959. 212 pp. $ 4.00. 


This lively, entertaining and informative book tells the story of the 
King James Version of the Bible in terms of the men who did the work. 
There were nearly sixty of them, and in the short compass of this 
book we gain an amazing amount of information about them, how they 
lived and died, how they did their work, how and what they were 
paid for their labours. Though they were all Church of England scholars 
they were individuals: some were devoutly ascetic, others were men of 
their age; some were High Church prelates, others were Puritans, and 
others attempted to mediate between the two. To John Rainolds, the 
Puritan, goes the credit for proposing the new translation to the king. 
One translator (accidentally) killed a man; another one, a bachelor, 


2A full account of the genesis of this translation, with the names of the translators, 
has been given by Kenneth W. Clark in The Bulletin of The John Rylands Library 
XXXVIII (1955-6), pp. 58-81. . 
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wrote a manual on how married men should manage their wives. The 
author summarizes what they all had in common: “They were male 
Protestants, roughly or smoothly within the Church of England, and 
as such they thought in certain grooves” (p. 29). 

The story of these men is closely tied in with the times in which they 
lived, and the author paints a vivid picture of seventeenth-century 
England, Political and ecclesiastical intrigues were the norm of the day, 
and what appear to twentieth-century Christians to be aberrant and 
inexcusable policies and practices must be viewed and judged in the light 
of what was commonly accepted in those times. 

As to the translation itself the author tells how the work was divided 
among six different groups, and how it proceeded for nearly six years, 
from late 1604 to 1610. As Miles Smith wrote in the ‘Preface to the 
Reader’ these ‘learned men’ were charged not with making a new 
translation, but with revising the Bishops’ Bible; the translators used 
all previous English translations, including Tyndale’s, a large portion 
of whose work is preserved in the 1611 version (pp. 126, 177). 

The rules under which the men worked (pp. 70-71) and the actual 
process which they followed receives a necessarily brief treatment. An 
appendix compares some of the King James readings with those of other 
versions, including the RSV. Paine stresses the large part which the 
oral reading of the Scriptures played in the final draft, and in particular 
the element of rhythm. On the ungrammatical “Whom” in Mt. 16:13 
(“Whom do men say that I... am") the author conjectures that it may 
have been a matter of sound which led the translators to prefer it to 
the more grammatically correct “Who do...” (p. 132). 

Chapter XV is an eloquent apologia for the enduring worth of the 
King James version. Paine shows how this somewhat heterogeneous 
group of men, none of whom distinguished himself by producing any 
work of lasting literary merit, somehow produced what is no less than 
an enduring monument to English literature. It is not to discredit their 
work, or that of any other translators, however, to point out that this 
literary masterpiece is, of course, a translation, and that much of the 
simplicity, beauty and charm that shines through the work derives from 
the originals themselves, 

On the basis of the author's defence of the permanent value of the 
King James Bible it is surely right to say that it could and should be 
perpetuated among English-speaking readers by a judicious and con- 
sistent “up-to-dating™” (a pity the English language lacks a word 
corresponding to the French actualiser) of the text, by modernizing 
the spelling and punctuation, and substituting archaic and obsolete 
terms by words which convey correct meaning — that is, the meaning 
intended by the King James translators—to today’s readers. 

This book will be of interest to all translators, and particularly to 
those who do their work in English. The author has rendered a real 
service by telling his story in so engaging and charming a style. 


Robert G. Bratcher 
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A Guide for Contributors 


Length of articles 


Articles of 2,000 to 3,000 words are the most acceptable. “Shorts” 
varying from a few lines to a page are also very welcome. 


Language 
It is helpful if articles can be submitted in one of the following 
languages: English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese or Dutch. 


Style 

For many readers English is not their mother tongue; it is therefore 
best to avoid a heavy academic style or too many technical terms. 
One should aim at clear concise presentation of informative matter. 


Format 
Attention to the following details will help to avoid errors in the 
printing of the article and also save the editor much trouble: 
1. Articles should be typewritten, and a copy kept for reference. 
2. Preferably use white paper approximately 814 x 11 inches (quarto). 
3. — lines should be double spaced, with margins at least 114 inches 
wide. 
4. Frequent subheadings are desirable, and should be underlined doubly 
(bold type), or aa (italics), for main and subdivisions respectively. 
5. Foreign words should be underlined (italics in print). 


6. Quotations should be in double quotes, but the meanings of foreign 
words or phrases should be in single quotes. 


7. Bible references should be in Arabic figures, with Bible books 
abbreviated as in the R.S.V., and are usually best included in the 
text, not as footnotes, e.g., Mt. 10:1-2; 1 Jn. 3:16-19, 21; 5:20. 
They should be very carefully checked after typing! 


8. When a vernacular language is concerned, please state its language 
group and where it is spoken. 
Data to be enclosed 


a. Full name with any degrees, and address; type of work in which 
engaged etc.; name of the institution, mission or church with which 
affiliated, and of the Bible Society with which connected. 


b. Number of offprints required, if any (maximum free: 50). 
Submission 
Articles should be addressed to the editor. They may often be sent at 


printed paper rates if enclosed in a (strong) unsealed envelope marked 
“Papiers d'affaires”; in this way even airmail rates are not excessive. 
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Editorial modifications 

The editor undertakes to make certain minor modifications in punctu- 
ation, spelling, transcription etc. so that there may be a measure of 
uniformity in the appearance and stylistic form of The Bible Translator; 
in any instance of significant alterations being required, these are referred 
to the writer. 


Time schedule for editing and printing 


Manuscripts must be received not later than four months, preferably 
six months, before the desired date of publication. This is because the 
editorial board is so widely scattered, and as a precaution against delays 
in printing. Even when an article has been accepted by the board, it is 
sometimes necessary to postpone its publication in order to provide a 
better balance of material in any one number. 


Contributors 


Boris Zaitzeff is one of the outstanding Russian men of letters of today. 


Joseph E. Grimes is a member of the Wycliffe Bible Translators, working 
in Mexico, but has been studying for his doctorate at Cornell Lni- 
versity. 


Augustus B. Marwieh, now in seminary in California, is preparing to 
translate the Bible into his native Kru upon his return to Liberia. 


Amy Bauernschmidt is a missionary translator among the Amuzgo Indians 
of Southern Mexico, and is a member of the staff of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. 


Marion M. Cowan is engaged in Bible translation work among the 
Tzotzils in Southern Mexico. She is a member of the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators. 


R. McL. Wilson is Lecturer in New Testament Language and Literature 
at St. Mary's College, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


James Lauriault, member of the Translation Checking Committee of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics in Peru, is now working on the 
Shipibo New Testament. 


Robert G. Bratcher is Research Associate in the Translations Department 
of the American Bible Society. 
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Helps for Translators 


Bible Translators may apply for a free grant of the following publications by writing 
to the Bible Society Translations Department to which they are related. Any translator 
not related to a translations department should apply to the Business Manager o} 
The Bible Translator. Other persons should order through commercial channels those 
books not published by the Bible Societies. 


HEBREW O.T., ed. by Norman H. Snaith. Lumet British and mentee 5 Bible 
Society, 1958) . . - 17/6d. 


GREEK N.T., 2nd ed., with revised critical apparatus. (London, BFBS, 1958)  8/6d. 


GREEK-ENGLISH DIGLOT. The English translation is specially designed for 
nationals engaged in the translation of the N.T. in various foxes of the world. 


MATTHEW (London, BFBS, 1959) .. .» >. ae 
rs 85 oe le Se ee Le ee SU eR 
JOHN (London, BFBS, 1960)... . vipces hep. & ecta hae whee 
OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION — A treatment of difficult 
passages in the Masoretic text. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960) . . . In the press 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTARY ON MARK, by Robert G. Bratcher and 
Eugene A. Nida. A commentary ay concerned with translational pro- 
blems. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960). . . « In the press 


BIBLE TRANSLATING, by Eugene A. Nida. An analysis of principles and 
procedures, with special reference to aoe aap. — asaan 


American Bible Society, 1947) . . $1.75 
CUSTOMS AND CULTURES, by Eugene A. Nida. An veered for 
Christian Missions. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954)... $4.0 


GOD'S WORD IN MAN'S LANGUAGE, by Eugene A. Nida. A story of trans- 
lating the Bible into more than 1000 —_—— ons —_ ——: and 
Brothers, 1953) $3.0 


THE LORD IS GOD, by Hellmut Rosin. The translation of the Divine Names 
and the Missionary <a < of the Church. L erpmeeanen Netherlands Bible 14- 
Society, 1956) . . $2.0 


BIBLE REFERENCES, O.T. (87 pp.) and N.T. (71 pp.). Lists of me quoted 
or alluded to elswhere in the Bible. (New York, ABS) . Each 75 ¢ 


BIBLE SECTION HEADINGS. Gives brief, Biblical titles and ved parallel 
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